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PREFACE. 



It may excite surprise in some, that a colony which has 
slumbered for over fifty years should have suddenly so 
awakened as to call forth considerable attention. What 
could have happened recently there ? 

For many years it has been slighted by colonial neighbours, 
and ignored by those at home. It has sunk so low as to 
have only some thirty thousand inhabitants in 1885. Is it 
so sudden a discovery that fertile land is there? In 1845, 
just forty years ago, when the Geography for Australian Youth 
appeared, I put therein this passage about that colony : — 

*' The land near the coast is very sandy, but good soil is to 
be found further in the country." 

It is no new revelation, therefore, that Western Australia 
may have sand in one part, timber in another, and capital 
harvests elsewhere. A panic seized the best of the early 
settlers, and they who stayed behind were content to jog along 
very quietly, while Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide attracted 
the world's gaze. 

All at once we hear much of mineral wealth and valuable 
wood, known long ago; and the pearl shells have been 
gathered during many unnoticed years. The climate, ever 
recognised as healthful, now acquires a great reputation. 

What has happened is this : the slanders have been lived 
down, and the good points have been recognised and talked 
about. One thing more has happened ; regions northward, 
once deemed useless and forbidding, prove to have as good 
feeding ground as in the other colonies, with means of access 
formerly never expected. 

Whether an extensive Gold Field be revealed or not — and 
it is confidently expected — there are plenty of good things 
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in the colony to be had by those who have faith in the place, 
and will honestly labour to make the best of its resources. 

Pressure for space in Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
and even Queensland, drove hunters after cheap grass to 
seek it in the districts of South Australia and Western 
Australia, though neither gave much hope to pilgrim flock- 
masters. The announcement of splendid pastures in the 
north-east of Western Australia will soon bring flocks and 
herds there from other settlements. 

But what has stirred the English public to regard with 
favour the claims of that colony ? 

While the good tales told of it in Australia were gradually 
producing their effect here, the recent address of the Governor, 
Sir F. Napier Broome, before the Royal Colonial Institute, in 
the presence of the Prince bf Wales and a very large and 
sympathetic audience, was without doubt the immediate cause 
of the sudden popularity of Western Australia. 

To rush over thither impulsively without due consideration, 
or a sufficient knowledge of the locality, might be as un- 
fortunate for the speculative emigrant, as damaging to the ^ 
interests of the colony. To save disappointment, and to 
promote the real good of place and person, this little work 
has been hastily prepared by one who has known the 
Australias many years, and who regards with deep interest 
the fortunes of each Australian communitv. 

Though half a century old, this colony has so renewed its 
youth, as to present all the attractions and hopeful aspects of 
a newly-established settlement. One thing is. quite certain, 
that it is not overdone. Whatever its drawbacks, it is a land 
of peace and plenty, if not of fortune making. 

JAMES BONWICK. 
Lo>'DON, April 17 th, 1885. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 



ITS PAST AND FUTUEE. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

A glance at the map of Western Australia gives little 
satisfaction. The country has so different an aspect to that 
given by Eastern Australia, that it is easily comprehended 
why the latter became the favourite with emigrants. On the 
eastward is seen a massive range running the entire length 
of Australia, from Torres Straits to Bass's Straits, giving 
birth to a succession of rivers the whole extent of the chain 
of hills. 

Western Australia shows no such range, but only some 
isolated rises, or moderately connected mountains. There is 
no such main source of water in any lengthened dividing 
range. The coast line is seldom marked by the mouths of 
streams, except in the south-west comer, a district towards 
the north-east, and another eastward of North-west Cape. 

Both sides, however, display an area in the interior very 
slightly marked with watercourses, though the Western has 
by far the larger proportion of waste and waterless tracts. 
While the Eastern had the advantage of earlier occupation, 
large government expenditure, a hopefulness of expectation 
in the search for new pastures and fresh features, the Western 
suffered long from depression after first failure, and made 
until very recently but feeble exertions after the revelation 
of better lands. Thus it is that the very map partakes of 
the gloom that rested on the early settlers. 

What are the leading features of the colony ? 

The coast-line is little broken on the south, part of the 
west, or part in the north-west. To the north-east there are 
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several very deep and extensive bays and gulfs, while 
Sharks Bay gapes widely on the western shore. The 
central and eastern interior is almost blank of hiil or stream. 

In one feature there is a likeness to South Australia 
several hundred miles north of Adelaide. This is a 
depressed and heartless region. Like South Australia, most 
of the southern lands by the sea are exceedingly dry and 
riverless. In the dry and sandy interior, the colony some- 
what corresponds with South Australia, Western Queens- 
land and Western New South Wales, though the pastures of 
these, especially in the two latter, are far more favoured ^vith 
showers than those of the further west. 

A large proportion of the interior, though not, perhaps, in 
the more central area, is table land. The northern aspect of 
it has been thus described by Mr. F. Gregory : — " A 
succession of terraces, rising inland for nearly 200 miles, 
more or less broken up by volcanic hills towards the coast. 
The first belt averages from ten to forty miles in width from 
the sea, and is a nearly level plain, slightly ascending to the 
southward, with an inclination of from 40 to 100 feet." 

Of the next inland, he says — "fifty or sixty miles is a 
granite country that had been originally capped with 
horizontal sandstone j and has an elevation of about a 
thousand feet ; this range terminates 'to the southward in 
level plains of good soil, the product of the next series of 
more elevated country, while towards the northern edges, the 
granites and sandstone have undergone great changes 
through the action of numerous trap dykes, that have 
greatly disturbed its surface.'* 

This description applies also to the north-west quarter 
and the western. The land rises from the poor sandy flat 
shores in such terraces, gaining the height of three to four 
thousand feet. Were these higher lands exposed to the visits 
of rain clouds more frequently, Western Australia would 
have an abundance of coast streams. The south-east trades, 
that bring showers to Queensland's shores, only reach 
Western Australia after exhaustion of moisture from passing 
the heated interior. 

The cliffs beside the sea on the south are generally higher 
than northward and westward. But there, too, the coimtry 
rises inland, though not to the formation of mountains, 
unless towards King George's Sound. 
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Little of the interior is known. Marched across by Giles, 
Forrest and Warburton, it gave but little hope. Mr. Forrest 
was happier in meeting with a few ranges in the midst of 
sandy wastes, but that was nearer to the southern ocean. Mr. 
E. Giles, in 1875, went from west to east, about 29° and 30°, 
experiencing hardly anything but miserable waterless districts. 
The next year he crossed in about 25° and found, if possible, 
even worse. Major Warburton, however, leaving Central 
South Australia for North-western Australia, had nearly all 
the way sand hills, treeless deserts, riverless and almost pool- 
less wastes. 

Some vegetation appears in that dry inland : poor scrub 
and stunted trees, some grass, saltbush, and the dreaded 
Spinifex or Triodia^ the porcupine gi*ass of colonists. 

It is yet unfair to pronounce the eastern and central 
portions good for nothing. Though nothing but a few pools 
are seen, it is well known that below the surface abundance 
of water exists. Where the sands have been denuded, good 
country provides excellent food, and sheep may do well on 
such oases, if the spots of fertile land be connected by posts 
of settlement. 

Splendid pastures are found to the north-east and the north- 
west. However good the climate in the old settled parts 
between lat. 30° and 35°, the best pasture is undoubtedly in the 
tropical quarters. There the future hopes of colonists lie ; 
though it is well understood that the south-western timbered 
country has fertile land for farmers, and that the Victoria 
district is favoured with good soil and rich mines. 



DISCOVERY. 

Western Australia is the original Neiv Holland, that name 
being given to the part of Australia discovered by the 
Dutch, and which included only the south-western and 
central western shores. The more northern portion, doubt- 
less first known to the Portuguese and Spaniards, a hundred 
years before the Dutch wandered about in those seas, was 
known by the name of Great Java. Old maps distinguish 
between that on the " Great South Land," and the island we 
know ds Java. 

In the British Museum is a nobly-executed chart, dedicated 
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to our Henry VIII., in which a large part of Western 
Australia is laid down, including most of that discovered by 
the Dutch a century after. A magnificent chart, prepared 
under the patronage of Francis 1. of France, just 350 years 
ago, has the same coast laid down. So is it seen on others, 
in London and Paris public libraries, dating between 1500 
and 1600. 

The search was then everywhere for gold, whether in the 
Indian or Pacific Ocean. No gold was seen on the savages 
of the Great South Land. No precious stones, no metals, 
no rich stufFs, no spice groves, no sugar plantations, met the 
eyes of voyagers ; and so Spaniards and Portuguese passed 
away from the island. Commercial jealousy and ruling 
despotism enjoined silence upon the mariners. As the 
discovery by Torres was only revealed by accident 150 years 
after, we need not wonder at the quietness about Western 
Australia. 

The pushing, plodding Dutch, emancipated from the 
Spanish bondage, after a long and terrible struggle, entered 
into the possessions of both Spain and Portugal in those 
eastern seas, by trade and fighting. Their vessels roamed 
early over the Indian Ocean, and frequently touched on the 
Australian coast. 

A large proportion of the northern, western and southern 
shores of Western Australia was known to them. Why did 
they not settle there ? 

The Dutch object was a simple one. They never dreamed 
of colonising, but sought only to make money in the easiest 
way and shortest time. In the Asiatic Isles they found a 
people fairly civilised, heathen or Mahometan, dressing in 
fine silks, building good houses, cultivating precious tropical 
productions, and having plenty of gold, silver and precious 
stones. These could exchange valuable articles for European 
goods, and leave a handsome profit to the Dutch merchant 
sailor. 

What was to attract them in Australia? The climate 
truly was superior to that of the Spice Islands. But the 
inhabitants were savages. They had nothing to sell, and 
sought nothing to buy. Content with their nakedness and 
houselessness, needing no cultivation of the ground, delight- 
ing only in everlasting roaming, with abundance of food in 
flesh of land and sea — they were the last to be courted by 
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Dutchmen. Besides, when strangers landed on the beach^ 
they were commonly saluted with a shower of stones, or the 
quivering of spears. 

Then, again, the shore itself was not attractive. Forests, 
there were, hills there were, but edible fruits were absent. 
Sands were everywhere, but fresh water was nowhere. 
Inhospitable as a country to chance ^dsitors, and with so 
inhospitable a class of inhabitants, is it wonderful that the 
people from Holland were satisfied, after a glance or two, to 
leave Australia severely alone ? 

Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam, rambled about the Sharks- 
Bay quarter, in 1616, with his ship the Endraght or Concord, 
He left this engraved plate behind — 

" On the 26th of October, 1616, arrived here the ship 
Endraght^ of Amsterdam ; the first merchant, Gilles Mibais 
Van Luyck ; Captain Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam ; the 27th 
set sail for Bantam ; imder merchant, Jan Stojn ; upper 
steersman, Pieter Dockes, from Bil. A.D. 1616." 

Strangely enough, another Dutch mariner picked up the 
plate, and left this record there — 

" On the 20th of February, 1697, arrived here the ship 
Geelvinck^ of Amsterdam ; captain commandant, Wilhem 
van Vlaming, of Vlielandt ; assistant, Jan van Bremen, of 
Copenhagen ; first pilot, Micheel Bloem van Eshight, of 
Bremen. Sailed from here with our fleet to explore the 
South Land, and afterwards bound for Batavia." 

The French expedition under Baudin, 180S, set up a new 
post for the inscription. It was not to be seen, however, by 
the explorer Grey in 1838. 

Edel explored from lat. 29° to 26 J°, in 1619. Houtman's 
" Abrolhos" (dangerous on accoimt of its reefs), was named 
after Houtman, not by him. Ahrolhos is a Portuguese term, 
meaning " Open your eyes." In 1 622 Swan River was entered 
by the captain of the Leeuivin or Lioness^ which gave a title 
to the stormy cape comer. 

A Dutch writer has left this notice — " In the year 1627 
the south coast of the Great South Land was accidentally 
discovered by the ship the Guide Zeepaard (Good Shepherd)^ 
outward bound from Fatherland, for the space of a thousand 
miles." This was called Nuyts Land, possibly after some 
distinguished passenger, afterguards connected with the 
Dutch factory in Japan. In June, 1629, Captain Pelsart 
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was wrecked on the Abrolhos, and had some remarkable 
adventures. 

Tasman, the discoverer of Van Diemen's Land in 1642, 
■sailed along the northern and part of the western coasts in 
1644. He did not reach the Nuyts Land passed by the 
Oolden Seahorse^ of Middlesburgh. 

Swan River was first explored by Vlaming, 1696. A wTiter, 
in Java, addressing the Dutch East India Company, described 
finding " in the Swan River a species of black swans, three 
of which they brought to us alive, and should have b/een sent 
to Your Nobilities (at Amsterdam) had they not died one by 
one shortly after their arrival here." Another account 
notes — *' Saw many swans, our boat knocked over nine or 
ten ; some rotganzen geese ; also a quantity of fish which 
were frisking on the water. We also heard the song of the 
nightingale (?) The best of it is that no vermin is found 
there ; but in the daytime one is terribly tormented with the 
flies. Saw two nests, made of boughs, which were three 
fathoms in circumference." 

An Englishman, Dampier, was off the north-west coast in 
1688 and 1696. He was annoyed at the natives not helping 
him to water the ship. They " stood like statues, staring at 
one another, and grinning like so many monkeys." He added, 
they were " the most miserable people in the world. The 
Hottentots compared with them are gentlemen." Here is an 
original story : — 

" The people of this coimtry have noe houses nor anything 
like a house, neither have they any sort of grains or pulse ; 
flesh they have not, nor any sort of cattle, not soe much as 
catt or dog, for indeed they have noe occasion of such 
creatures unless to eat them, for of that food which they have 
they leave no fragments. They have noe sort of fowle, 
neither tame nor wUd ; for the latter I saw very few in the 
country, neither did wee see any kind of wilde beast in the 
-country, but the track of one." 

The French ships, Geographe and Naturalisie^ had a rough 
time of it, between June 8th and July 16th, 1801, from wind 
and rain. Going up the Swan River, they once proposed to 
land, make a fire, and dry their wet clothes, when a noisy 
bull-frog in a marsh frightened them off in a hurry. This is 
their version : — 

" Suddenly a terrific howling almost froze us with fear. It 
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resembled the roaring of a bull, but much stronger, and 
seemed to come from the neighbouring reeds. At thi» 
formidable cry we lost all desire of landing ; and, although 
benumbed >yith cold, we preferred to pass the night upon the 
water, without taking food, and without ability to close our 
eyes on account of the rain and cold.'' 

D'Entrecasteaux, who left his name in Van Diemen's Land,, 
was another French ^isitor, in 1792, to Western Australia. 
Though Vancouver was the first Englishman to enter and 
name King George's So\md, 1791, and Flinders sighted 
portions of the north, and continued Nuyts Land along the 
South Australian shore, yet it was by Captain King, son of 
Governor King of Sydney, that a large portion of the northern 
line of Western Australia was surveyed, between 1820 and 
1824. 

The French names along the west and north-w^st part,, 
about Dampier Archipelago, mark the safe and distant points 
of French observation. More to the north we have English 
names, mostly by King. It is sufficient to point out Admiralty 
Gulf, Prince Regent's River, Roe's River, Cambridge Gulf,. 
Mount Trafalgar, and Moimt Waterloo. 

Capt. Wickham and Capt. Stokes, of H.M.S. Beagle^ did 
good service between 1837 and 1843, properly surveying 
Sharks Bay, revealing the Fitzroy and the Victoria Rivers. 

Land explorations were, after all, the more important to 
the settlement. Capt. Stirling, afterwards Governor, made 
research near Swan River, Capt. Bannister crossed from 
King George's Sound to the Swan. Capt. Grey, afterwards 
Sir George Grey, Governor in South Australia, the Cape, and 
New Zealand, performed an overland journey from Sharks 
Bay to Perth, in 1 838, after some interesting discoveries in 
the north, at Glenelg River, &c. In his walk, after his 
shipwreck, from Gantheaume Bay, he suffered much from 
thirst and hunger. He fortunately passed through the 
Victoria District, and saw the Murchison, Hutt and Irwin 
Rivers. One of the party perished. The rest were met 
by some friendly Blacks, who regaled them with roast frogs 
and by-yu nuts. He was able to write in his narrative,. 
*• In all my sufferings I never lost the consolation derived 
from a firm reliance upon the goodness of Providence.'* 

Mr. EjTc's twelve months' journey from Adelaide to 
King George's Sound was in 1840-1. He kept along the 
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■shore, travelling with, one European overseer and three 
natives. Two of the latter murdered the white man, obliging 
EjTe to walk the remaining 600 miles with Wylie, the 
Australian lad, through a region absolutely without surface 
water. On two occasions his horses were seven days without 
drink, going 150 miles till water was found by digging in sea 
sand. The men sponged dew from leaves, and sucked 
tender roots. 

Mr. Surgeon Roe, forty years ago, made known some good 
patches of land, and spoke of the series of salt lakes east- 
ward on the granite plains. Mr. Austin bravely contended 
with sandstorms and drought, seeking to pass through central 
eastern deserts. He suffered less, however, than Major 
Warburton, who, when penetrating that desert, in its worst 
l)art, from the South Australian side, even with camel help, 
narrowly escaped destruction from thirst and want of food, 
on his way to De Grey Kiver. 

To Messrs. A. C. and F. Gregory all honour is due, not 
less than to Messrs. John and Alexander Forrest. 

Mr. A. C. Gregory, accompanied by Dr. Mueller, the 
Botanist, explored the northern Victoria River, crossing the 
dividing range and sighting Sturt Creek, which was traced 
through a heartless desert till it disappeared in a salt lake. 
That part of the sandy desert, in lat. 20^, was but 300 feet 
above sea level. And yet, near this bad country, lay the 
splendid Denison Plains. 

Mr. F. Gregory, in 1858, traced the Gascoigne, visiting 
the sources of the Murchison, discovering the Lyons, and 
other rivers. In 1861 he went to the north-west, and 
explored the country about Nickol Bay, seeing the Fortescue, 
the Ashburton, the Strelley, the Shaw, the l)e Grey, the 
Oakover, the Yule, and other streams ; the Hammersley and 
Capricorn ranges, and Mount Bruce, 4,000 feet high. With 
some beautiful country, he passed through some other heart- 
less regions, enduring much from thirst, heat and fatigue. He 
found the country a succession of terraces rising from the 
coast, the table land having sandy wastes and fertile belts, 
the lower plains being more commonly attractive. 

Mr. John Forrest ventured into Eyre's country, but keeping 
further inland. In spite of hardships, he was able to speak 
of "vast plains of grass and salt bush,*' and, with much 
sandy desert, to note '* places beautifully grassed." The cliffs 
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between 126° and 129^ E. long, receded sometimes a dozen 
miles from the Southern Ocean. " On our way," he wrote, 
" we passed over many millions of acres of grassy country ; 
hut, I am sorry to say, I believe entirely destitute of. per- 
manent water." Con8(5ious of dangers he had run, this was 
his conclusion : — 

" When I reflect how great were the sufferings of the 
only other European (Eyre) who traversed this route, I cannot 
but thank Almighty God, who has guarded and. guided us in 
safety through such a waterless region, without the loss of 
even a single horse." 

In 1874, he started from Champion Bay, and crossed the 
Colony from west to east. He kept about the line of lat. 
27° S. He described ** splendid feed all around " Weld 
Springs, but remarked near other springs the " worst 
description of red sandhills covered with spinifex." Praising 
Mount Salvado, the Carnarvon, Musgrave and Frere Ranges, 
Mount Bates, Lake Augusta, &c., he was obliged to write 
piteously about no water. For three weeks he was in a 
fearful desert, and the Blacks three times attacked his 
party. 

His brother Alexander, with him on that journey, had a 
successful expedition, in 1877, from Roebume, into the 
far famed Kimberley district, with its noble King Leopold 
Range, and fine soil. 

In 1879, he explored the country from the De Grey to 
Beagle Bay, and thence onward to the north-east comer 
of the Colony. On March 8th, he wrote : " I never knew 
the mosquitoes so troublesome before; " on 13th, ** All this 
country was of the finest description." He saw the marks 
of floods over the plains up to three feet. The natives on 
the coast, a very fine race of men, were all circumcised, and 
had two of their front teeth knocked out at man-making 
time. In heavy rain, wanting a fire, he took out the dry 
grass stufling from his saddle. In August he found himself 
*' positively cold." He had to endure severe pangs of 
hunger as well as thirst. 

After all, as in the other colonies, Western Australia will 
have chiefly to depend upon the hardy and adventurous 
squatters for an effectual exploration of the country — the 
discovery of any available land. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



Western Australia is 1,450 miles in extreme length, and 
S50 in width. It contains 1,060,000 square miles, about 
nine times the size of England, Scotland and Ireland put 
together. The coast line is 3,500 miles. The eastern limit, 
is, long. 129° E. ; the western, long. 118° E. ; the northern^ 
lat. 15^° S. ; southern, 35°. 

South Australia borders it to the east, the Indian Ocean 
is to the north and west, the Southern Ocean is to the south. 
It is the nearest of the Australias to England, the Cape, and 
India, within easy distance of Ceylon and the Suez Canal. 

For convenience of description, a division may be made 
into Eastern, South-Eastern, North-Eastern, North- Western, 
Victoria District, and the Old Settled District. 

The geography of the Eastebn Country is soon told. 
Among its few and fertile ranges, are those of Robinson, 
Kimberley, Alfred and Marie, Carnarvon, Sutherland, and 
Warburton. Rivers cannot be named. Among lakes, all 
salt, are Augusta, and Amadeus on the border. 

The Sotjth-Eastebn Country is practically without any 
permanent surface water. Hampton Table Land is inland. 
Eucla is a port at the South Australian boundary, on the 
Great Australian Bight Cape Arid is toward Esperance 
Bay, in long. 122° E. The Archipelago of the Recherche 
and Cape Riche is nearer the Sound. 

The Nobth-Eastebx, comprehending Kimberley District, 
is the most promising and advancing. Among sea waters, 
are Cambridge Gulf, near the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, Admiralty Gulf, York Sound, Camden Sound, 
Collier Bay, Brunswick Bay, Sunday Straits, and King • 
Soimd. Cape Ijondonderry is the most northern cape. 
Cape Voltaire is near Admiralty Gulf ; and Cape Leveque, 
by King's Sound. The Buccaneer Archipelago are at the 
iBOuth of King's Sound, and the Lacepede Isles are in 
lat. 17° S. 

The noble Fitzroy River reaches King Sound from King 
Leopold Ranges, receiving the Margaret on its way. The 
Roe ends near it in King Sound. Prince Regent's River, 
and the romantic Glenelg, are more north-eastern. The 
Glenelg empties itself into Camden Harbour. The Ord and 
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the Sturt Creek are by the border. The Leonard is parallel 
with the Fitzroy. 

The Leopold Range runs 150 miles towards Collier Bay. 
The St. George* s Range is south of Fitzroy River, and 
Stephen range by Glenelg River. Mount Mueller is near 
Sturt Creek ; Waterloo, Trafalgar, and Cockburn hills are 
by the coast. Hochstetter Plains are south of Fitzroy River, 
and Denison Plains are between the Sturt and Margaret 
Rivers. Mount Broome is picturesque. Derby is the rising 
settlement on King's Sound. 

The NoBTH- Western District is divided from the North- 
eastern by dreary D ampler Land, and a long low sandy 
coast. It is from De Grey River, about long. 120^, lat. 20°. 
to Ashburton River, long. 115°. Near the Tropic of Capricorn 
is a succession of streams ; as, the Strelley and Oakover, 
branches of the De Grey, the Yule, Sherlock, George, 
Harding, Maitland, Fortescue, Robe, Cane and Ashburton. 

North-west Cape is across Exmouth Gulf from the 
Ashburton. Nickol Bay, sheltered by Dampier's Archipelago, 
is south-west of Roebuck Bay and is one centre of settlement 
in that district. Port Walcot, with the pearl port of Cossack 
and town of Roeboume, has a bright future before it. 
Hammersley range is S.E. of the Fortescue. The Capricorn 
range is about long. 117°. Mount Bruce is 4,000 feet; 
Augustus, on the Lyons river, 3,480. 

Sharks Bay, lat. 24° to 25°, is westward, having Dirk 
Hartog and other islands. Gascoigne river, with its tributary 
the Lyons, gains the sea at Carnarvon. 

Victoria District is between Sharks Bay and the old 
Settled Districts. Gantheaume Bay, Champion Bay and Port 
Victoria are on its coast. The Salt Lakes of the interior, 
Austin, Moore, Barlee, Monger, Carey, &c., are shallow 
drainage hollows. The so-called Springs are outlets of 
subterranean waters in depressed places. 

The fine river Murchison rises near the source of 
the Gascoigne and Ashburton. Then follow south the 
Greenough, Irwin and Arrowsmith Rivers. Mount Dalger- 
anger, at the head of the Greenough, is 2,100 feet high. 
Moresby's flat-topped range is towards Victoria range. 

Geraldton and Dongarra are coast towns ; Northampton, 
between them, inland, exports its lead from Geraldton. 

Settled District is that originally settled It is south 
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of the Victoria District, including the south-west of the 
Colony. It has the Dariing Range, 50 miles long, dividing 
the well-watered west from the far drier east portion. 

The Swan River has two branches, the Canning and Helena. 
The Murray, with the Williams, reaches Peel's Inlet ; the 
Collie goes to AustraUnd ; the Blackwood, to Flinder's Bay ; 
the Kaigan to the Sound ; and the Frankland flows between 
Kalgan and the Blackwood. The Moore is north of Swan 
River. All these are ever running streams ; while east of 
the range the rivers are often mere chains of ponds. 

Geographe Bay and Cape Naturaliste are near Cape 
Leeuwin, the south-western comer of Australia. Garden and 
Rottnest (Rat's Nest) Isles are ofl? Freemantle. 

Perth, the capital, is on the Swan ; and its port, Freemantle, 
is at the river's outlet. Australind, Bunbury and Busseton 
are more south. Augusta, timber port, is near Leeuwin, and 
Albany is on King George's Sound. Inland are New Norcia 
Mission by the Moore, and the eastern settlements of Toodyay, 
Newcastle, Northam, York and Beverley, all east of Perth, 
and over the range. 

Stirling Range, 30 miles long, is east of Darling, Roe, and 
other ranges. Among peaks are, Kyenneruf, 3,500 feet; 
Tolbrunup, 3,341 ; Ellen's Peak, 3,420 ; William, over 3,000 ; 
Lul worth, 2,330 ; Porongurup, 2,145 ; Peak near the 
Sound, 1,855 ; Lindsay, 1,469 ; Kenneth, 1,200; Gardner 
at Albany, 860. 

The thirteen districts into which the colony is divided are: 
Swan, Murray, Perth, Toodyay, Wellington, York, Sussex, 
Freemantle, Albany, Greenough and Irwin, Champion Bay, 
Roeboume and Kimberley, There are, also, ten municipalities 
and 35 road districts. The coimties of the old settlement are 
Melbourne, Twiss, Perth, Murray, Wellington, Sussex, 
Lanark, Stirling, Plantagenet and Kent on the seaboard; 
Glenelg, Grey, Carnarvon, Victoria, Durham, Lansdowne, 
York, Howick, Beaufort, Grantham, Mintp, Wicklow, Peel, 
Nelson, Goderich and Hay in the interior. 

GEOLOGY. 

The resources of a country are largely dependent upon its 
geology. 

Both pastoral and agricultural interests are affected thereby. 
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A poor sandstone, or a hard, silicious, igneous or metamorphic 
yock, would not be likely to yield a soil nurturing a nourishing 
grass, or growing a paying crop. The botany of a district 
indicates pretty accurately the nature of the geology, as trees 
thus vary not less in size than in species. 

To the prospecting miner, the geology is all important. 
The seeker after an auriferous quartz reef would first look 
out for primary formations, and the presence of porphyries 
or other intrusive veins. No copper, lead, or silver, would 
be expected in ordinary tertiary or secondary strata, but 
rather where transmuting process had been going on among 
the crystalline rocks. 

A rapid glance at the geology of Western Australia will 
la^^ord us a reasonable conception of existing and prospective 
resources. It is not a matter of mere philosophical specula- 
iion, but a pound, shilling, and pence consideration, as well 
as the enjoyment of comfort and health. 

Landing at Freemantle, the shore is seen to be limestone 
of recent age, and the same characteristic spreads northward, 
southward and eastward. We are there upon a floor not 
very dissimilar to that of nearly the . whole of the southern 
coast of Australia, most of the western, a large proportion 
of the northern, and a considerable mass of the interior of 
this and other colonies. Excepting the limestone on both 
sides of the Mediterranean, and over so much of western 
Asia, no formation perhaps is of larger extent. 

Passing onward by Perth, a mountain rise of ancient 
Silurian stones, granite and basalt, presents itself. Going 
southward, thence to the Sound, or eastward into the dry 
land tracts stretching towards South Australia, a great area 
comes of granite, in knobs, hills, or wide-spread tables. But 
on it, and around it on all sides, down to the southern ocean, 
and far inland, is the inevitable limestone, more or less sandy. 

Though the limestone continues through and beyond the 
Sharks Bay District, paloezpic and ancient igneous forma- 
tions crop out, forming centres of mining operations in the 
Victoria District. 

Further on, northward and eastward, the dreary limestone 
shore runs back to hilly ground of older and more satisfac- 
tory stratifications. Back from north-west again, and largely 
back from the Kimberley country, the same alternation comes 
before us ; there is the poor rock and the rich one. 
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But all around Western Australia the land gradually 
mounts to a plateau, of a height from a few himdred to 
thousands of feet. This table land is usually obsers'ed to be 
of sandstones of a t\i^ofold character. There is a hard 
compact variety, and one much younger in geologic agCt 
which is pliable, red and loose, easily converted by sun and 
wind into those drifting sands, so trying to travellers. 

After this general survey, let us descend to particulars. 

The last mentioned rock, termed Eolian sandstone by those 
who trace the agency of air currents in the strewing of the 
material, has few admirers. Daintree and Brough Smyth'* 
Desert Sandstone, of tertiary date, is thus mentioned by Mr. 
Forrest : " This sandstone is the usual rock found in all the 
country from longitude 122° to 126° 30'. In it are recep- 
tacles for water, and all the rising ground is composed of it." 

Miserable stuff for the nurture of any vegetation but 
worthless forms, it affords convenient rises in better country 
in time of floods, as refuges for stock and stock-keeper. 

Much recent tertiary, chiefly arenaceous limestone confined 
to a few miles inland, is due, observes Mr. Brown, the 
Government geologist, " to the growth of coral reefs, upon 
which shells, sand, &c., have accumulated and become 
consolidated by the infiltration of water containing lime in 
solution." It is generally horizontal, forming cliffs of 
800 feet for hundreds of miles on the south. 

The barren recent calcareous-sandstone bears the ha-teful 
spinifex, and has the dreaded red sand for its product. The 
llev. Julian Tenison- Woods ventures to assert that nearly a 
sixth of the continent is covered with tertiary coralline 
formations. The Nuyts Archipelago near Eucla is of 
similar rock to the lower Murray, or pliocene. The flints 
often contain fossil sponges, which acted as the nucleus. 
There are limestone concretions, sand pipes, ferruginous 
beds, ironstone concretions, with heavy sand dunes, or 
moving sand hills on the surface. 

Another sandstone, forming the curious flat-top mountains 
in Australia, has been regarded as old red sandstone, some- 
times nearly a thousand' feet thick. These slope toward the 
central interior. They may be due to erosion, or mark the 
effect of sub-serial action. Sandstone assumes the shape of 
ruined castles, cathedrals, &c. 

The summits of flat-tops are covered with fragments of 
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quartz. They are noticed near Cambridge Gulf, York 
Sound, Roe River, Capes Cuvier, Croker and Leveque, much 
like the aspect of the Old Red Sandstone in the West of 
England. At Prince Regent's River the red siliceous sand- 
stone is of close grain. Mount Cockbum, Mount Trafalgar 
and Mount Waterloo are of this stone. Mr. A. C. Gregory, 
the explorer, assured the writer that the flat-topped hills 
were unconformable with carboniferous sandstones. 

Carboniferous strata crop out at the Irwin and Canning 
rivers. In a bore through the black shale, fragments of 
lignite were brought up. 

The oolitic ^ formation is fully recognized. Mr. Brown 
identifies it in ferruginous clay, shale, sandstone and limestone, 
observing it 400 feet thick on the Murchison. There is 
much of it in the Darling range. Among its fossils are the 
ammonite, belemite, ostrea, pecten, &c.. There is a chalky 
limestone about Gingin, the source of its fertile fields. A 
like ricli limestone soU occurs at Yatheroo, famous for com 
growing, vines, &c. The limestone conglomerate of the 
Abrolhos and Sharks Bay is a much more recent rock, con- 
taining shells still retaining a tint. The rich Denison Plains 
have a good spiriferous limestone floor, which runs beneath 
the desert sandstone, and is the cavernous source of many 
streams which issue thus at the base of the sandstone higher 
level. There are perpendicular sandy limestone cliffs at the 
junction of the Margaret and Fitzroy in Kimberley. The 
Moimt Lookover, near Breaknock Harbour, has been thought 
Old Red Sandstone. 

The Old Red and the Silurian are near each other. In 
the Darling range no true anti-clinal axis has been obsers^ed. 
The Silurian is flaggy at Dardanup,blue slate on the Canning, 
laminated micaceous sandstone by the Moore, slates of all 
varieties in Darling and other ranges, clay-slate at Champion 
Bay, shale and sandstone in Stirling range, and clay-slate on 
Hampton Plains. 

This Silurian and the Old Red are much metamorphosed 
by intrusive granite, porphyry, diorite, &c. It is gneiss in 
many parts, as at the Murchison. Murra Murra, Nancarrong, 
Moimt Scratch, by the Irwin, Tallering range, Preston river, 
the sources of the north-west rivers, &c., display the meta- 
morphic character in its multiform aspects. It is in positions 
like these that the prospector looks for those N.N.W. and 
S.S.W. quartz threads so indicative of gold. 
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Granite, with its quartzose, homblendic and other atten- 
dants, prominently appear in high lands. Granite crops forth, 
altering contiguous sedimentary formations into granite or 
.(rranitoids. The plutonic rocks are in force around the 
Sound, in the Darling range, in the eastern lake country, and 
at most of the head waters of streams. It may have over- 
flowed the Silurian >base of much eastern desert region. Near 
Mount Kenneth there are odd-looking green and white 
ribbons of hornblende and quartz, twisted much about with 
small quartz veins, and resting upon greenstone. 

Granite prevails from the Sound to the Australian Bight, 
but not near the shore. It mounts 700 feet at Mount Rifiey, 
900 at Mount Thompson, and 3,480 at the source of the 
Lyons. It rises at the Ashburton and north-west of Lake 
Brown. Sometimes the sandstone cap is present, though now 
denuded from much of these districts. A passing Black was 
killed by a falling mass of granite, which presents, perhaps, 
the largest tombstone in the world, being 52 feet long, 46 feet 
broad, 33 feet thick, weighing about 6,000 tons. 

Igneous rocks are appreciated by miners. Concentric 
dykes of diorite or greenstone, often like cannon balls, 
mark the copper and lead region near Champion Bay. Near 
the Weld range, north-east of the bay, plutonic rocks have 
thrown the altered Silurian nearly vertical. So is it at Fitz- 
gerald river, Stirling range, and the Blue hills by Irwin river. 

Volcanic movements were evidently once violent in Western 
Australia. Basalt of all kinds is common east and south, as well 
as north- east, of the Swan districts. It runs under the arenaceous 
limestone at Flinder's Bay, at Bunbury, and other points on 
that coast. It is columnar at Cape Naturaliste, Cape 
Leeuwin, &c. A sort of Giant's Causeway runs out at 
Geographe Bay. Moresby's flat topped range exhibits the 
decomposed basalt. Trappean veins abound south-west. 

Tufa prevails at Mount Tennant ; greenstone and amygda- 
loidal basalt may be noticed in Dampier's archipelago, and 
greenstone on Bat Island. Near Waterloo and Trafalgar 
Moimts are basaltic capes. Black lava is known near the 
source of the Fortescue, and basalt on the upper waters of 
north-west rivers. Such rocks are usually the means, in 
their decomposition, of supplying a neighbourhood with rich 
soil ; but the Rev. Mr. Woods teUs us, *' There are plenty of 
igneous rocks in the interior of Western Australia, but instead 
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of being fertile they are dreary elevations surrounded by 
scrubs, and only indifferenUy grassed." 

The fossils of the sedimentary rocks are not unlike those 
of Europe in kindred formations. Thus it is in oolitic and 
palaeozoic strata. Tertiary beds, particularly the newer, 
bring before us creations similar to those now living in the 
Colony. Among these the fossil marsupialia take the leading 
place. Professor Owen wrote : " There formerly existed in 
Australia, a marsupial vegetable feeder as large as the 
rhinoceros." Not only so, but there was a marsupial lion, 
Thylacoleo camifex, which was able to master the monster 
herbivora. 

The Nototherium, or South beast, had a jaw eleven inches 
wide, with four molars, increasing in size as they stood 
backward. The Zygomaturua^ a marsupial, had a head like 
a wombat's 18 inches long and 15 broad, and must have 
been as large as the rhinoceros. The arch of its skull was 
like that in the Megatherium. 

The Dinotherium^ also found as a fossil in Western 
Australia, had a skull a yard long, and must have been 
larger than an elephant or hippopotamus. It had six upper 
and two lower incisors, four molars each side, and two canine 
teeth. The frame may have been like that of a great sloth, 
but the teeth were those of a kangaroo. Too big to climb a tree 
for food, it may have sat on its hind quarters, and swayed 
down a young tree for its branches. 

The geology of Kimberley District, the hopeful north-east, 
requires a separate statement. To Mr. Hardman's geolo- 
gical report in 1884, and the travels of explorers, we are 
indebted for the information. 

From the De Grey to Beagle's Bay of Dampier's Land, is a 
hollow limestone floor, with laminated ferruginous sandstone. 
Deep ironstone gorges are in Koebuck Bay district. The 
rocks of carboniferous series stretch from Roebuck Bay on 
the west to Oscar Ranges eastward, over 1,500 square miles. 
These contain sigillarise, calamites, lepidodendrons ; though 
these are coal plants, the real mineral was not seen. There 
is much carboniferous limestone, with thick layers of shale, 
about the Fitzroy River. It somewhat resembles the Irish 
variety. Some of its caverns are adorned with specimens of 
native artistic skill, as kangaroos, alligators, &cc. 

Silurian and Old Red Sandstone formations are often found 
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transmuted by intrusive plutonic or igneous rocks. Meta- 
morphic beds abound on the eastern side of Kimberley, and 
at the source pf the Fitzroy in the Leopold Range. This is 
a good gold sign, leading Mr. Hill to say : " I feel convinced 
that auriferous areas do exist." He saw " deep ravines 
formed of trap, granite and schistose rocks, with occasional 
ranges of sandstone conglomerate." 

Last year a most important report upon the geology of 
Kimberley was made by Mr. E. F. Hardman, Government 
Geologist. This throws increased light upon the pastoral 
and agricultural, not less than the mining resources, of that 
remarkable North-East. 

Mr. Hardman noticed Leopold granite pass into nine 
distinct varieties of metamorphic rock. Foliated granite 
extended many miles, and black granite was on the Margaret. 
Porphjnritic and dioritic granite was common. White, grey, 
red and brown quartzite formed flat-topped ranges. 
Smoothly rounded hills showed gneiss. Crystalline form- 
ations were in the broken country of the Fitzroy, the 
Lennard, &c. Basaltic scoriaceous dykes were in limestone 
at Usborne. A vein of felstone ten feet thick pierced 
quartzite. The bones of the Diprotodon were taken from 
the bed of the Lennard. Alluvium is of vast extent. 

In this tour of 1884, he traced a wide extent of carboniferous 
rocks, so hopeful for coal discovery, and revealed the existence 
of a Devonian series, between the carboniferous and Silurian. 
What was gratifying in the highest degree was the finding 
of some 3,000 square miles of Devonian basalt, forming a 
plateau 100 miles in length, and about 2,000 feet in height. 
*' Apart from the scientific interest attaching to this dis- 
covery," said he, *' of such an extensive flow of volcanic rock 
of that period, there is the practical importance due to the 
fact that, although this great plateau is for the most part 
composed of almost bare rock, it is well covered with various 
varieties of soft grasses and edible shrubs, even to the sum- 
mits of the hills, and will afford excellent pasturage. This 
is due to the fertile nature of the soils produced through the 
decomposition of basaltic rocks, a fact which is well exem- 
plified in other parts of this Colony, and is so well known 
that it need not be enlarged on." 

The practical result of all this will be exhibited in the rapid 
extension of sheep runs, in the first instance, and afterwards 
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in the formation of plantations of tropical produce in the 
lower parts, receiving the washings from the magnificent 
highland soU. 

Building stones of all varieties aboimded, he tells the 
Government — ornamental and useful. In the river sands he 
lighted upon opal, cat's-eye, chalcedony, moss agates, 
cornelian, onyx, topaz, ruby and garnet. Iron ores— 
hematite, magnetic and titaniferous — ^were recognized. 
Copper was in native green carbonate and grey ore, with 
good lead and zinc. 

The interest of his report was centred in his remarks on 
the high probability of a real gold field. It is true it will 
be in the tropics ; but the best paying gold mines of 
Queensland are in the tropics — worked without danger to 
health, since the death rate there was not so bad as in the 
best coimty of England. Kimberley will be rushed, if gold 
in paying lots appear, though in 17° and 18° S. 

He dropped upon the right country — the Silurian 
formation, with much metamorphism, and an abundance 
of likely-looking quartz reefs, having the approved direction 
north and south, traceable in lines for several miles. He 
fancied the rocks may be a continuation of the auriferous 
reefs in the contiguous Northern Territory of South 
Australia. In alluvial deposits, not less than in the quartz, 
he absolutely took out the gold. He had a right, then, to 
call upon Government to send out a gold prospecting party. 
" I am glad," he observes, " to be able to report that 
I have discovered a large area of coimtry, which, I believe, 
will prove to be auriferous to a paying degree. This country 
is traversed by the Margaret, Mary, Elvira, Panton and Ord 
rivers, and comprises an area of about 2,000 square miles, so 
far as observed; but it doubtless continues over a much 
greater extent of country." Again he reports : " I have thus 
found gold to be distributed over about 140 miles along the 
Elvira, Panton and Ord rivers, &c., as well as on the Mary 
and Margaret rivers, where the indications are very good." 

His description of the locality shows it is not \mdesirable 
for a residence and work-field, saying, " The gold-yielding 
country is well watered by numerous rivers, creeks and 
gullies, which, even in the driest part of the year, are never 
wholly without water. And although, during the dry season, 
water is scarce, there would be no difiiculty in conserving 
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water anywhere in sufficient quantity for all mining pur- 
poses." Paying gold has just been found. 

Western Australians only want a gold field, and they will 
feel that at last they are on a level with Australian 
neighbours. Altogether the geology of Western Australia 
is of great and hopeful interest. 

TIMBER AND BOTANY. 

Although the interior is so open, the coast lands, north, 
south and west are well clothed. In fact, no colony is more 
richly supplied with valuable timber for shipbuilding, piles, 
railway sleepers, and the purposes required by the carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, turner, wheelwright, &c. This commodity, 
however, in a commercial sense, may be said to be confined 
to the extreme south-western corner. 

Timber getting is an important industry. Government 
will grant licenses to cut and carry, on certain terms. The 
fee for pile cutting is three pounds a month for each man, or 
five pounds for two men; but only five shillings if for 
fencing or fuel need, and half-a-crown for sandal- wood, &c., 
out of proclaimed areas. 

All engaged as sawyers, though not on timber shipped as 
piles, and all engaged as carters of the wood, pay five 
shillings a month for a license, which is not transferable. 

A yearly license to cut over 640 acres costs twenty pounds ; 
and over 640 to 1,280 acres,. forty poimds. But this does 
not permit the removal of valuable wood, as logs and piles. 

Baron von Mueller, C.M.G., Government Botanist in 
Melbourne, and the chief authority on Australian trees, has 
written specially upon Western Australian forest products. 
The subject is so important to all interested in the colony, 
that a brief reference to it would not satisfy enquirers. 

First of all in rank come the Eucalyptus family, more 
commonly known as varieties of the Gum tree. Those of 
Western Australia are not all found in the Eastern Colonies, 
and the latter have forms wanting in the first. There are 
fifty species extra tropical ; thirty, tropical. 

Eucalyptus marginata^ the Jarrah or Yarrah, or Mahogany 
of colonists, is the most valuable. Its forests extend over 
nine million acres, according to Mr. Victor, C.E. \ through 
^ye degrees of latitude, flourishing best in the indurated clay 
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of the Darling range. Its timber, least inflammable of any^ 
resists the teredo sea-worm, barnacles and white ants ; weighs 
64 lbs. to the cubic foot, does not easily split when rammed 
into stone, has a fibrous and persistent bark, and makes good 
charcoal. It should not be cut when the sap is active, but 
in autumn. From Moore River to King George's Sound, it 
may be found 100 to 150 feet high. 

Eucalyptus calophylla^ or Red Gum, is the most leafy of 
Eucalypts ; as Dr. MiieUer notes, •* its leaves turning the 
surface, more than the edge, to the zenith," contrary to the 
usual Australian fashion. The bark is rough and furrowed* 
The growth is rapid, but the wood decays in underground 
work. Much tanning material is afforded in its kino, paying 
well for exportation. The expressed oil will, to the extent 
of 70 to 80 per cent., dissolve in cold water. 

Eucalyptus Jicifolia, or crimson-flowered, seldom reaches- 
fifty feet. Its popular name is derived from the fine crimson 
of its filaments. Its bark is furrowed, its leaves are long, 
and its seeds are pale. " Hardly an3rthing more gorgeous," 
says the botanist, "can be imagined than the forest of 
E.Jtcifolia, about the month of February, when the brilliant 
trusses of flowers diffuse a rich red over the dark green of 
the whole landscape." For its heat-resisting qualities, the 
tree is admirable for avenues. 

Euc, diver stcolor, or Karri. This grows in a humid district 
to a gigantic size, occasionally being three hundred feet and 
more in height, and furnishing planks twelve feet in width. 
The tree is straight, with smooth bark and close-grained 
wood, and has a strength for naval piuposes equal to the 
English oak. 

Euc, redunca^ or Wandoo tree. -This is seen generally on 
the eastern slopes of the range from the Murchison River to 
Cape Riche. Popularly known as the White Gum — a name 
so arbitrarily given — it is botanically known from the curved 
lid of its flower. It may be 20 feet in diameter, with pale 
hard wood. Weighing as much as 74 lbs. to the cubic f oot^ 
it is useful for shafts and spokes. 

Euc, hxophleha is also seen on the eastern or drier side 
of the Darling mountains. It is commonly called York Guni 
tree, the township of York being on that side. The growth, 
is rather crooked, and the rough bark is red inside. It can 
mount to 100 feet, and it favours poor soil. Its tough wood^ 
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heavier even when dry than water, is famous for the wheel- 
wrights' naves and felloes. 

JSuc. cornuta^ having a horn-like lid, is the Yate tree of 
settlers, and is found from Geographe Bay to Cape Riche. 
The wood, elastic, very hard and very heavy, makes excellent 
shafts. 

Euc. gomphocephala is the ship-building Tuart or White 
Gum. Larger in bulk than the Jarrah, it is not so widely 
distributed. It is of a close grain, hard as box, tough, 
strong, standing weather, very hea^7^, and its light-coloured 
wood is not easily split by heat. The tree, which favours the 
coast limestone country, and reaching to 120 feet, derives its 
specific name from the turgidity of its lid. Mr. W. J. Doyne, 
a colonial engineer, predicts that " an enormous profitable 
■export trade, such as there is no parallel for in the Australian 
colonies, except gold, will be created in a few years " if 
suitable means be adopted in the working of this timber. 

Euc. erythrocorys^ from Irwin River to Sharks Bay, is an 
ornamental bush. The flower stalk is an inch long, the fruit 
is two inches, the stamens are in four bundles, and the 
blossom is conspicuously large. 

Euc, pachyphylla^ of the central desert quarter, is scrubby, 
mth scattered leaves on long stalks, and of thick, leathery 
•consistence. With yellow stamens, elongated style, dilated 
stigma, and hemispherical fruit, it bears the hottest drought 
•of the dry interior from " its great power of exhalation." 
Its stomata, or breathing holes, on both sides of the leaf, 
reckon 40,000 to^the square inch. The pollen grains of 
Eucalypts vary from '0005 of an inch to -0013. 

Euc, phcentcea is so called from the cinnabar colour, or 
^anate-flower red of filaments, in allusion to the fiery 
crimson plumage of the mythical bird Phoenix. Its stomata 
are up to 128,000 to the square inch. Not tall, the branch- 
lets are slender, the ovary is two-celled, the fruit is urn-shaped 
ellipsoid, the friable bark easily peels off. The glory of this 
table-land tree is the brilliancy of its great and fiery flowers. 

Euc, tetradonta has angular branchlets, opposite leaves, 
.angular fruit, a strongly- toothed calyx, and the tree grows on 
the sandstone table land. 

Euc, rostrata, or Flooded Gum, is found in oases in the 
north, lining creeks. It is the Red Gum of Victoria, extending 
Tight across the continent, and is so called from the beak-like 
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lid. It produces excellent kino, and the wood is good for 
underground work and ship building. 

The Euc, rudis is a Flooded Gum of the south-west. The 
Euc, decipiens is also of that kind. The Euc, angustissimay 
with a very narrow leaf, yielding much oil, is on the west 
side of the Australian Bight. Euc, patens is the Blackbutt ; 
and Euc, doratoxylon^ the Spear wood. Euc, pyriformis^ 
with its red calyx and long stamens, is more ornamental than 
useful. 

Euc, aaluhrisy Gimlet Wood, or Fluted Gum, of the Upper 
Swan, is tall and slender, with shinii^g bark, hard and tough 
wood. It is famous among all West* Australian trees for its 
abundant supply of oil, about four per cent, in fresh leaves. 
The manufacture of Eucalyptus oil is one of the great 
industries of a colony so richly supplied with oil-bearing 
vegetation. 

Euc, eleosa, or Mallee Scrub, is amply furnished with the 
oil that is the best solvent of amber and of india-rubber. 

Euc, salmonophloia„ or Salmon-barked, has a smooth bark, 
with an oily lustre, a large oil leaf and excellent oil-giving 
seeds. 

Euc, longicomis, or Morrell Tree, mounting 150 feet,, 
beside the Swan River, has long lustrous leaves, very rich in 
oil, which is obtained by passing steam through the leaves in 
a still. The timber is dark and heavy. 

Euc, microtheca has extremely minute anthers, very small 
fruit, and dark, heavy, hard elastic wood, useful to cabinet 
makers. It prefers swamps in the arid region north and 
north-east of the Murchison, where it grows to a height of 
150 feet. 

Euc, megacarpa, or Blue Gum, differs much from the 
ordinary Blue Gum of Australia. It is confined to a district 
between Cape Leeuwin and the Sound. The name refers to 
the large size of its fruit. 

Among valuable trees which are not Eucalypts are the 
Acacias. One of them, from its peculiar scent, is called 
Raspberry Jam, Acacia acunrmata, and has a beautiful 
wood, admired by turners, and much used by charcoal 
burners. It grows as high as an apple tree. The Sandal 
wood, Santalum cygnorum, is seen between Sharks Bay and 
the Great Bight. Its fruit has a round stone marked like 
brain coral, and covered with a pulpy rind, deep red in colour. 
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and acid in taste. The wood, exported to China, is not only 
used as incense, but is manufactured into images of deities. 

The Cabbage-tree, Nuytsia^ has such bright coloured 
flowers, covering the whole tree in season, that it looks like 
fire. The Cypress pine {Frenela verrucosa)^ is valuable for 
wood and resin. When its seed cones are burnt, the 
aboriginal patient is half-suffocated by the smoke for some 
disorders. The Casuarinoe, as the She-oak, are used as 
firewood, for shingles, and for furniture. The Adonis 
Jlexuosa, with a peppermint smell, grows in humid places 
70 feet. 

The Banksia (Honeysuckle), a stiff tree, with harsh leaves 
and a great bottle -brush flower, admired only by honey- 
birds, has a pretty wood. The Blackboy of colonists is a 
Xanthorrhoea, about a dozen feet high, with a crown of tufty 
rushes, and with capital gum of a strongly adhesive character. 
The tropical Paper-bark tree {Melaleuca Leucadendron) 
growing 100 feet, resists the attack of the white ant. The 
bark of the Acacia saligna yields 30 per cent, tannic acid. 
As much as 50 lbs. of gum has been gathered from one 
Acacia microhotrya. About 160 species of acacia are known 
in Western Australia. The Myrtacem are very numerous. 

The timber resources of the colony have been feebly or 
improperly worked, and will be a source of wealth for a great 
future to intelligent and enterprising emigrants from this 
country. 

Dreaded poison plants, especially in the wooded country 
between Perth and the Sound, throw in something to the 
opposite scale. The chief are Gastralohrum calycinum and 
G. Drummondii. Some look like a box shrub. The Sida 
plants and York-road shrubs are shunned. Some poison 
plants are among the most beautiful of the Leguminosa, 
Mr. Landor remarks, " Whether we used the young tender 
shoots newly sprung up from the roots, the plant in flower, 
or with their full-grown seed vessels, the animals they were 
given to died within three or four hours." They are, however, 
easily rooted up and got rid of. Government regulations, as 
•elsewhere explained, make special terms with those under- 
taking to cure poison lands. They are only in a few districts. 

Flowers, in the flowery shrub region of the world, can 
hardly be noticed, as the reader may wish less to be told of 
the beautiful than of the useful. When they are followed 
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by fruit, flowers are the more welcome. The desert Mesem- 
hyanthemum^ or Hottentot fig, has its sweetish fruit eagerly 
hunted for. The fruit of the date-like Zamia loses its 
unpleasant taste by soaking or roasting. 

Among pretty flowers are the gaudy red Eucalypts, the 
white and fragrant clusters of Xylomela, the fiery Nuytsia^ 
the TKiby Arragosanthu9yihe pink and white clustering Z)ro«cra, 
the orange -coloured Camilanthum, the gay creeper Kennedia^ 
the monster Everlastings, the thistle-head-like Dryandra, the 
much-varied Orchii, the scarlet Comptoniana, the pink and 
gold Xeranthemum^ the Albany Boronia^ the lace-flower 
Thysanotus. After the rain the desert is all ablaze with 
flowers, which laugh their little day amidst the yellow sands. 

The Flora of Western Australia has excited great interest 
among European botanists. It is so peculiar, having so 
curious a history, even in that region of oddities — Australia. 
Nearly thirty years ago Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker had a tale 
to tell about its wonders. 

He found South African features there ;, saying, " Of 1,000 
South African genera of flowering plants, only about 280 
are Australian.'* A few, only a few, Antarctic types are seen. 
Indian forms are plentiful in the North. New Zealand plants 
are not numerous. Australian and European he declares 
essentially distinct. And why ? Because the Australian 
continent was dry land during the European oolitic and 
cretaceous periods. At this epoch, Mr. Jukes assumes the 
peculiar Flora of Australia was introduced. The conclu- 
sions are interesting : — " We must assume an extraordinary 
destruction of species that once linked it with the general 
Flora of the globe, to account for its many peculiar genera, 
and these being represented by so many species . . . We 
must regard the Australian Flora as a very ancient one." 
He adds that it " was developed in a much larger area than 
it now occupies." 

Not only does the animal world evidence the high antiquity 
of Australia as compared with Europe, but its Flora comes 
as an additional argument. 

An interesting sketch was given by Dr. Hooker of the 
relation of the Flora in Western to that in Eastern Australia, 
the space occupied in the centre by South Australia being 
once a deep sea between the older lands eastward and west- 
ward. 
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Of 133 species of Acacia in the south-east, there are none 
in the south-west ; so is it with 27 of Boronia, 34 Epacris, 
27 Melaleuca, 15 Banksia, 67 Grevillea, and 65 Eucal}'ptu8. 
On the contrary, of 99 Acacia in the south-west, there are 
none south-east; also, of 100 Melaleuca, 26 Boronia, 25 
Persoonia, 74 Grevillea, 38 Banksia, and 46 Eucalyptus. 

Of 55 genera in the south-west, with 1,727 species, 36 are 
^ not represented in the south-east of Victoria and New South 
Wales. There are 1,260 species in 55 genera in the south- 
east. Genera to species are as 1 to 6 in the south-west, and 
as 1 to 4 in the south-east. In the south-east most Antarctic, 
European, New Zealand and Polynesian forms are to he seen. 
Of 600 genera in t)ip south-west, 180 were not on the other 
side. 

" The peculiar Indian varieties of Flora are most developed 
in North- Western Australia," we are told. The species at 
the Swan River differs much from those near King George's 
Sound, and to a greater degree than Tasmanian ones from the 
Victorian. The south-west has 90 orders, 600 genera and 
3,600 species ; the south-east, respectively, 125, 700 and 
3,000. Nyman gives 9,648 species of flowering plants in 
extra-tropical Australia. 

These facts serve, says the Kew hotanist, as an " argument 
for regarding Western Australia as the centrum of Australian 
vegetation, whence a migration proceeded eastward.' ' Further, 
that the western Flora is more allied to the Indian than the 
others, yet it '* differs from it so organically that it is impos- 
sible to look upon one as derived from the other, though 
both may have had a common parentage." 

Not only is Swan River vegetation the oldest in Australia, 
but, according to Dr. Hooker, " the antecedents of the peculiar 
Australian Flora may have inhabited an area to the westward 
of the present Australian continent." That will account for 
South African similarities. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

The quadrupeds of Western Australia are like those in 
other parts of Australia. The marsupial character is the 
peculiarity. Where the pouch is wanting, in some animals, 
the marsupial bones are present. Among quadrupeds are the 
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kangaroo, kangaroo-rat, bandicoot, opossum, flying opossum, 
wombat, koala or bear, besides carnivorous marsupials, as the 
wUd c$t tribe. 

Kangaroos are of varieties weighing a dozen pounds to 
those weighing two hundred-weight. Rock wallabies or 
kangaroos are found in mountainous parts. Some kangaroos 
are nearly confined to Western Australia. The nail-bearing 
kangaroo exists in the north-west; the crescent marked, the 
size of a hare, on the west coast ; a slender, deUcate limbed, 
grey-headed kind, with a crest of hairs to its tail, is seen by 
Swan Eiver. A very short- tailed animal inhabits the Sound. 
The pretty banded kangaroo, no bigger than a rabbit, prefers 
the low scrub near Sharks Bay, The short-eared rock sort, 
of Swan River, has a fur very harsh to the touch. 

The opossums are too well known to need description. 
The flying opossum, springing a good distance from a tree, 
being suspended by a loose skin at the side, resembles an 
English squirrel. The Dasyuri, like opossums in teeth and 
skiill, have not the tail to hang on by. Some of these are 
savage enough to make a night attack on the sheep. The 
Devil, so called, is confined to Tasmania, though found in a 
fossil state on the continent. Wild cats, also pouched 
creatures, are destructive to poultry in Australia. Other 
dasyuri camivora, like the rat and mouse, prowl after grubs 
and insects. 

There is no destructive animal for man, and hardly for 
sheep. The Dingo, or wild dog, is a timid night prowler, 
but is not a marsupial. 

The Koala, native bear or monkey, is a gentle tree climber 
and leaf eater, with very thick fur ; it soon pines to death 
in captivity. The wombat, or native pig, an imwieldly 
burrower in the ground, comes out at night for a grass supper 
and a merry gambol. The Echidna, or native hedgehog, 
has a very long tongue for ant hunting, a very small mouth, 
but no teeth ; it is a burrower, and has a rudimentary pouch. 
The Platypus or Ornithorhynchus paradoxus has the beak 
and web feet of a duck, but the body of a quadruped. 

Of reptiles, there are turtles in abundance, tortoises, lizards, 
one with a frill round its neck, and snakes of various kinds ; 
most being as harmless as lizards, while others are deadly. 
The horrid Moloch, or Mountain Devil, an insect feeder six 
inches long, has a body covered with prickly thorns, .and 
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' changes its colour like a chameleon ; it is perfectly harmless, 
as is the iguana lizard seven feet long. 

There are a large number of species of birds, many of great 
beauty, and some, as the bell-bird, with very pretty notes. 
Among them are the eagle, hawk, albatross, parrot, parrakeet, 
pelican, pigeon, quail, cuckoo, diamond-bird, satin-bitd, 
goatsucker, finch, gull, bustard, crane, emu, swallow, wren, 
duck, goose, swan, owl, swamp-hen, teal, plover, ibis, crow, 
bee-eater, turkey, cormorant, cockatoo, reed- warbler, &c. 

In river, lake and sea, fish are numerous. The English 

•names some receive are misleading. But there are mullet, 

rock-cod, kingfish, bonita, catfish, shark, cuttle, schnapper, 

»beche-de-mer, parrotfish, &c. The silver fish is a perch. 

The kingfish is the size of a salmon. The schnapper is like 

•bream. The guardfish is good eating. The cobbler emits 

• &n acrid juice. Seals, porpoises and whales are found off 

t!ie coast. Crayfish and oysters abound. The dugong, ot 

sea cow, yields an oil as useful as that from cod-liver. 

Insects thrive apace, and the absence of some is preferred 
to their company. Ants, flies, mosquitoes, scorpions, taran- 
tulas, &c., are more troublesome than dangerous. The 
bull-frog gives out a loud report of his presence. 

For sport on land or in water, with no vexatious hindrances 
to rod and gun, the colony has great attractions. 

CLIMATE. 

To speak of the climate in a region as large as one-third 
of Europe, it is necessary to do something more than make 
a general statement. No one would be satisfied with the 
including of I^ondon, Paris and Naples under one descriptioii 
of climate. Western Australia has about ten degrees within 
. the tropics, and a dozen degrees of its area are contained in 
the temperate zone. The weather of the north differs much 
from that in the south. 

While a portion of the Colony has a heat and dryness oiily 
experienced in the Soudan, another part has a wintry 
chilliness and damp like the west of Ireland, while a third 
district encounters tropical showers and thunderstorms in the 
sultry season. A general statement of its climate is therefore 
out of the question. 

London in the dog-days is confessedly a different residence 
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io what it would be under the icy bands of a January frost. 
The bare poles of winter contrast as forcibly with th^ 
luxuriance of forest trees in June, as the snowy robe does 
with the smiling, flowery mead. Perth in December, panting 
•under an Australian sun, and scorched up as occasionally 
happens by a desert blast from the east, is almost equaUy 
.altered in complexion to its appearance in July, when a cold 
tempestuous wind off the sea drives pelting showers on, and 
slush and flood take the place of dust storms and drought. 

The western side of Australia is subject to different 
•climatic conditions to those ruling in eastern, colonies. 
Victoria may have a dry interior, and receive visits from the 
Hot winds, but its whole coast is laved by cold southern seas, 
.and a mighty pile, rising 7,000 feet, will cast down cool 
airs on sunniest days. New South Wales faces a milder sea, 
.as does Queensland. But while the South-east Trades bring 
showers to the eastern side of Australia, they are stripped of 
their water burden in the passage over the vast dry continent, 
•.and drop no showers on the western coast. 

An easterly wind is a moist one on the eastern side, 
while a very dry one on the western. Of slight variation 
in temperature when blowing off the ocean, it may be chilly 
in the winter, while very hot in summer, coming across the 
- main continent. The westerly breeze, on the other hand, has 
an opposite characteristic. The south wind, so welcome to 
Swan Kiver settlers in hot days, since it comes off a cool sea, 
•is not so welcome in the Kimberley district always, though 
ever dry, because it may feel too hot or too cold, after 
•coursing ;so great a distance overltodl 

The rain is almost confined to the winter in the south-west 
•of the Colony, there being but a few thunderstorms in summer. 
But, on the northern side of Western Australia, the rain 
hardly ever falls in winter, being carried thither between 
November and April, summer months, by the North-west 
Monsoon. The intermediate part, particularly about Sharks 
Bay, having a prevalence of wind from the land quarter, can 
boast of little cloud visitation from the ocean side. 

Bain is satisfactory enough in the timber region south of 
;Swan River, and on the western slope of the Darling Hange, 
but is tardy and feeble in action eastward of the hills. The 
■south-eastern coast, and much of the interior, can only look 
ix> occasional showers for supply. 

c2 
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More than a London fall is known throughout the year in 
the south-west part of the Colony, and is needed, for the 
evaporation is very far in excess of the deposition. Rivers 
for months are merely collections of pools, and then may run 
awhile in dangerous floods. In the more northern parts, 
where the Monsoon has full play, more than twice the 
London fall of rain is experienced, though the heaviest 
dropping is confined to the seaward side of the tahle land. 
Perth lately had 39^- inches on 123 days ; the Sound, 40 inches. 
Inland, only 13^ inches fell at Newcastle, and 9^ inches at 
Beverley. Cossack had only 6^^ inches all the year, Derby 
7 inches, and Kimberley an inch in 60 days of winter. 

The desert, as it is called, while largely composed of 
arid sandstone, has a good proportion of excellent soil, 
which, under passing showers, will be covered with graas 
and flowers. 

One writing, August 4th, said "Last night there were 
strong symptoms of winter, vivid lightning and peals of 
thunder, followed by heavy rain. The 5th was an unpleasant, 
ivindy and rainy day." Yet he told his English friend, 
*' Really the winter of this climate is delightful, like your own 
charming June. The air at this moment is perfumed by a 
shrub resembling jessamine, bearing a yeUow flower.** He 
did regret, however, that the blow-flies took such a fancy to 
his new blankets. 

Another writes, " It rains a good deal in winter, and blows 
also ; but we have spells of simply enchanting sunny days, 
and very cold nights. The spring and autumn months are 
exquisite in Western Australia ; long stretches of absolute 
perfect weather. Some days of the summer are too hot for 
comfort, and there are rather long intervals of cold rain and 
wind in winter ; but neither extreme lasts for more than a 
week or two at a time, and is, therefore, quite bearable.** 

The heat is pretty generally distributed. In the summer 
it will be rather clammy in feeling, northward, owing to the 
wet; and is only dry in southern districts. The reputed 
coldest portion can show a higher glass at times than is seen 
in the tropics. But a temperature of even 110° in the shade 
at Perth or York could be easier endured, from the absence 
of moisture in the atmosphere, than 80° in the English 
harvest field. 

The cold is scarcely more, than relative, as a slight frost 
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flies at the first glance of a morning sun, and there are no 
elevated hills to get a snowy cap. In the hottest season, 
however, the rapid evaporation produces a grateful coolness 
at night even in the interior, while daily sea breezes refresh 
the settler on jbhe coast lands. 

Winter, in the Swan River region, comes so suddenly with 
ocean gusts and showers, ushered in by lighting flashes, that 
the chill is felt uncomfortably. Welcome as the rain may 
be to the dried-up garden and the long-waiting fleld, it is 
trying to sensitive skins; in fact the cool season is the 
sickliest. There are cases of coughs and colds, of rheumatism 
and influenza, of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

In a recent health report, the colonial surgeon gave the 
births at 34 per thousand, deaths 14. Tpodyay he thought far 
worse for infants than" Perth, while Vasse was very healthy. 
There had been influenza at Geraldton, and a general amount 
of sickness from liver, chiefly from hydatids. He complained 
of York people carting water from pools full of organic 
matter, instead of storing rain in winter for summer con- 
sumption. He added : " There was an entire absence of the 
severe forms of zymotic disease, attributed, as in the two 
preceding seasons, to the small rainfall." A merry lady 
chronicles an epidemic, thus : " Perth was without bread one 
fine morning. All the bakers had gone to bed with measles. 
It is more than thirty years since an outbreak of measles has 
appeared in the Colony, so that there was a whole generation 
to catch the disease." 

People need be watchful of changes. They are so used 
to glorious bright skies and warm airs, that they neglect 
provision against any sudden change. Children are the chief 
sufferers. 

As it is, in spite of the persistent efforts of many to 
damage themselves by excessive drinking, with fatalities 
from violence or exposure in a debauch, the inhabitants of 
Western Australia have a far better prospect of a healthy 
enjoyment of life than the residents of Britain can expect. 
While the deaths in England are 22 or 23 in the thousand, 
those of the colony are but 13 or 14. In the more respectable 
and temperate parts, the mortality is surprisingly small. 

Although we have few statistics of a vital kind relating to 
the tropics, yet even there the deaths are mainly confined to 
the effects of strong liquor, the diseases, with those who take* 
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any care of themselves, being pronounced of a less serious 
type than in the south. 

Heat, without excessive moisture, and in the absence of 
miasmatic influences, is not injurious, or by no means so 
injurious as the damp cold of other climes. The vegetation 
of Western Australia, being evergreen, casts no leaves for 
decomposition and the formation of bad gases ; but it doe* 
exhale from its foliage those fragrant and anti-febrile odours, 
which have established the reputation of the eucalypti forests 
of Australia as a health factor of the highest value. This 
latter influence alone suffices to accoimt for the imexampled 
salubrity of even the warmest regions of Western Australia. 



THE NATIVES. 

The Australian aborigines differ little all over the island, 
either in appearance, their food, or their habits. Their 
dialects are various, though founded on similar grammatical 
lines, which are singularly like those among the tongues of 
hill tribes in India. Naturally, where food is plentiful, the 
physique is superior. 

They have, all through the ages, dwelt in tribes and sub- 
tribes, with the usual tribal jealousies and wars. Generally 
good humoured, fond of fun and frolic, respectful to the aged, 
and spoiling the children, the women may be a little too 
much given to talk, and the men too frequently check that 
propensity by a free use of the stick on their heads. They 
have strict regulations, like most savages, as to the use of 
certain food, according to sex or age. No mode of cooking 
was known but that of laying the article on the glowing 
embers or on heated stones. War making and marriage 
ceremonies are regulated by established custom. 

In Western Australia, the absence of two front teeth is as 
it is on the Eastern side. But the northern practice of cir- 
cumcision is only imitated by tribes, in a limited area, on the 
south coast. The observance of this rite, among a race 
probably isolated for several thousands of years, is a marked 
peculiarity. 

With no e\idence of ancient civilization, but with proof of 
a remote connection by land with tribes in India and the 
Asiatic isles, long separated by seas from Australia, the 
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natives appear to have always followed a wandering life, and 
have never advanced beyond the rudest hunting stage, with 
the use of only stone weapons. Beyond the usual antipathy 
tp strangers, by no means confined to barbarians, our occu-: 
pation of Uieir country, for supposed higher and nobler 
purposes, was seldom resented by them ; but our con-r 
temptuous, and often brutal, treatment of them and their 
females, has not been worthy of our civiUzed and Christian 
pretensions to superiority. 

Efforts have been made to induce them to adopt our 
habits. Though they wjll not boil their food, raise crops, 
n^ake dresses, or be our beasts of burden, they do not object 
to an imitation of smoking and drinking. The one motive 
for trifling service, as wood chopping for a household, is to 
gain the means for a glass of liquor ; for this they sink 
their dignity, and become beggars. 

Good men have sought their elevation by schools and 
Christian teaching. Missions, by whomsoever formed, have 
never wanted aid from settlers and the Government. Children 
were brought to school, fed and clothed. In nearly every, 
instance there followed a return to the charms of savage life. 
Where could a girl or young man find a mate but among 
their own race ? 

In Western Australia religionists, Protestant and Catholic, 
have tried to do good to the dark people. A Wesleyan 
Mission was closed, because death carried away the pupils. 
Worthy attempts at King George's Sound, the Vasse and in 
Perth, have realised scarcely any lasting good. Th^ excellent 
Protestant Bishop Hale devoted years to the work, but with 
yery slight advantage. 

The last attempt at a reformation is the only one likely to 
be attended with success, because conducted on common sense 
principles, a knowledge of human nature, and the expression 
of that sympathy for the weaker without which no self 
reliance can be induced in an inferior race. 

Bishop Salvado is the enthusiastic and loving leader of the 
movement at New Norcia, near Toodyay, with his band of 
earnest Spanish monks. Under that system of fellow- 
working, not commanding, a spirit has been evoked, which 
is most hopeful. The sons and daughters of the forest have 
been drawn in by kindness and sensible plans to share their 
lot with their teachers. The result was thus described 
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before the Royal Colonial Institute by Governor Broome, 
tvho lately ^dsited the Monastic Institution. 

*' Australian natives not only sing in church or study in 
ischool, but are engaged, side by side with the monks, in 
agriculture and various industries, besides playing the violin 
and other instruments in the Mission Band, and cricket in 
the Mission Eleven, which^ visits Perth for an occasional 
match, and is generally victorious. The New Norcia Mission 
merits much more notice than time allows me to give it. Its 
philanthropic and practical work among the aborigines of the 
Colony has now been carried on for -more than a generation. 
Year by year, with infinite pains, labour and expense, it turns 
a number of the natives into christian and civilized beings. 
The first principle of the work at New Norcia is that it shall 
go beyond schooling and religious teaching. I have known 
a full-blooded low-type savage go forth from this noble 
mission into civilized life, not only a good christian, but an 
expert telegraphist.** 

It is mournful, however, while aware of all this, and of a 
native reserve on the Murchison of 50,000 acres, to be told 
by the late Governor Ord that not a dozen children were to 
be found within a score of miles from Champion Bay, and 
that the poor creatures of the wilds " gradually degenerate 
and dwindle away before the progress of civilization." 

There are but few still wandering at large in Western 
Australia. In the far north, where settlements have scarcely 
begun, a powerful looking set of men can be seen, who may 
now and then do something on a station. But they, too, are 
fated to lose their wives, to lose their self-respect in drink, 
and to pass away like shadows from the land they owned so 
long alone. 

COUNTRY DESCRIBED. 

The Central Settled oe Swan Rivee Disteict. 

This was the original Settlement of Western Australia, 
and long the only portion having any inhabitants. The 
colony was usually known as Swan River, not Western 
Australia, because the locations were at first almost confined 
to the neighbourhood of that river. 

Of the country, one is constrained to say with Mr. Trollope,- 
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** It is sandy ;*' yet it is no small satisfaction to find Governor 
Broome reporting in a recent despatch, "I should call 
Western Australia (that is, Swan River part), a country of 
good roads— of roads much better than those of much 
wealthier colonies." Travellers can thus get about in so 
level a district, in spite of forests. The absence of muddy 
swamps, wet scrubs, and bridgeless streams, is no little 
compensation for the light sandy soil. 

The district may be divided into three portions: — Coast 
lands. Forest lands. Dry lands. 

Coast Lands. Those on the western side lie between 
the Indian Ocean and Darling Range, and not generally fifty 
miles wide. Those on the southern, are from Cape Leeuwin 
to King George's Sound; the others being from Cape 
Leeuwin, latitude 34° S., northward to about latitude 31° S. 
Everj^where wooded, the forests are particularly heavy and 
dense approaching the Leeuwin country. Excepting in the 
latter portion, the lands are easily cleared^ though the soil 
cannot generally be much commended. 

The occupations of the people, outside of towns, are 
connected with farming and timber getting. It is by no 
means the best farming region of the colony, though the 
oldest ; but for garden produce, fruits and vegetables, the 
light land near the coast has a good reputation. The 
forests are not favourable to pastoral pursuits, and the poison 
plant is a trial to stockmen and shepherds. 

That which fairly killed the prospects of farming settle- 
ments there was the injudicious granting of enormous blocks 
of land, which lay idle and useless for want of means in their 
holders. The seeker of a freehold had then to go far afield. 
The gradual break-up of large estates is greatly relieving the 
country. 

Perth, the capital, in latitude 32°, is charmingly situated 
on the Swan river, a dozen miles from the Port Freemantle. 
Gently rising from the bank is the pretty background of 
Moimt Eliza, 300 feet high, while in front of the town is 
a noble reach called Melville Water, a source of health and 
pleasure. 

With only 6,000 people, it can boast of public buildings, 
well-made streets, religious and educational advantages, 
beyond many old-world towns of greater size. The Town 
Hall, the Parliament House, the Government House, the 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic Cathedrals, and the various- 
institutions of British character, show that Perth is not an 
undesirable place of residence. Its streets are well kept^ 
and are shaded by rows of the beautiful Cape lilac. Sea 
breezes steal along the river valley to cool the heat. The 
markets are well supplied, at moderate rates, with provisions 
of great variety. The salubrity of Perth is unquestioned. It 
has a respectable press, and is, vtd Adelaide, in telegraphic 
communication with England. 

Freemantle thrives because a bar at the mouth of the Swan 
stops the passage of all but small vessels. It is on the south 
side of the stream, having a bridge 30Q yards in length. 
Steamers and a railway afford ready access to Perth. 
There are churches and chapels of all denominations ; still, 
the big gaol and prisoners' barracks recall a time when 
there was a penal settlement. A bustling place is this ship- 
ping port of three or four thousand inhabitants. The harbour 
is not completed. The winter winds are lively in Gage's 
Iloads,and vessels seek shelter in rough weather under Garden 
Island or Owen's Anchorage. 

Rottnest — the Eats^ Nest of Dutch discoverers — ^lies off 
Freemantle a little over a dozen miles. A sandy home, it 
has delightful bush flowers, lots of fishing and shooting, and 
healthful sea breezes when the wintry winds are not too 
strong. The Governor's summer villa is there. But the 
chief establishment is a prison for aboriginal offenders. 
There they are made useful, and are allowed many rambling 
liberties. Their offences are thus classed by Governor 
Broome : '' Stealing flour ; spearing and eating settlers' 
^heep ; killing each other out of tribal customs, or in their 
irequent fights." 

Canning, on the Canning, that runs into the Swan, is an 
old settlement ten miles &om the capital, *but it has made 
little progress in fifty years. Guildford, 9 miles from Perth, 
stands at the Avon and Helena junction in the midst of fair 
vineyards and gardens. 

Murray county, by the Murray River and Peel's Inlet, has 
a fine and prosperous agricultural locality at Pinjarrah. It 
has a charming climate, with comfortable if not wealthy 
liomesteads. 

Bunbury, in the next county of Wellington, is 110 miles 
south of Perth, and as pleasant a locality for an easy life as 
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oan readily be found. As a port frequented by wbalers ta 
Xieschenaidt Inlet, a shipping place for sandalwood, horses 
and com, a market store of delicious fruits,'and with a climate 
satisfactory to all but incorrigible grumblers— Bunbury can 
laugh at many of the world's cares. 

Busselton is the outlet of the Vasse farming district, and 
is thirty miles south of Bunbury. It is a port of exports for 
Jarrah timber, cut by an enterprising company from Ballarat 
in Victoria. There are busy sawmills at work in the forest,, 
and the operations of the capitalist are as intelligent as pros- 
perous. Others may go there and do likewise. 

Australind, the '^ maiden aU forlorn,'' was established in 
1840, by the West Australian Company of London, that 
bought 100,000 acres to retail at a profit, in 100-acre farms. 
It has failed to realize expectations, though originally praised 
to the skies. The cattle strayed in the forests, the tillagt? 
was poor in the sand, and settlers moved oS. after their 
runaway stock to the neighbouring Vasse pastures. The bar 
of the CoUie River was another drawback. Yet it may be^ 
as Governor Stirling wrote long ago : — 

^'The climate around, and to the southward of, Leschenault 
is the finest in the world, whether it be considered with 
reference either to health or cultivation. It is free from 
excessive drought, as may be proved by the abundance of 
perennial streams." 

People may be absurd in their fancies, but bread-and-butter 
questions will overrule the charms of landscape and climate. 
Better to have an extra warming in the more fertile NortL 
than linger beside fair scenes that fail to provide the needful. 

Augusta, at the mouth of the Blackwood, has a timber 
future before it, although tempestuous winds howl along-^ 
those shores. The timber trade is, indeed, capable o£ great 
development ; and, as the present Governor declares : " There 
are fortunes to be made out of the millions of magnificent 
trees which stand waiting for the axe." Here is his des- 
cription of the timbered south-west : — 

"Nothing is more enjoyable than a journey through a 
West Australian forest. The long day's drive in the light 
air and bright sun, is delicious and exhilarating. When the 
forest is open, the ground is covered with the bush flowers,, 
for which Western Australia is famed^ and which are of 
infinite variety and beauty. How shall I describe them,. 
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further than by saying that the eye tests on field upon field 
of cloth of gold, or purple, of endless varieties of vivid 
blossom, which must be seen to be believed. The afternoon 
lights and shadows of the forest would delight Mr. Ruskin, 
and are. exquisite to common eyes. These eucalyptus woods 
are filled by an atmosphere which is a reserv^oir of health 
and spirits." 

An English forest is delightful in Jime, though liable to 
sudden showers ; but for long and dreary months it is shorn 
of all leafy glory. An Australian forest is evergreen, the 
rain is less frequent, the sun is more smiling, and the trees 
Jiave a magnitude and sublimity unknown in England. 

Albany, of King George's Sound, is 260 miles south-east 
of Perth. In all our wide-world wanderings, we confess 
this appeared to, us the most attractive for its climate and 
its floral charms. With just enough rainfall and abundant 
sea breezes, with the geniality of latitude 35°, with absolute 
absence of malaria, the location is almost an Eden of delight, 
when. the spring flowering shrubs are blazoning forth their 
splendour. . , 

And yet we heard there of the sad effects of rampant 
intemperance. The heavens smUe in vain for some people, 
and gay flowers draw from some no smiling return. As 
around the sunlit waters of the Sound a belt of sandy 
wilderness is repellant, so the lovely climate is marred by the 
presence of drinking habits. The introduction of a good 
-class of British immigrants to this noblest of harbours would 
correct the tastes of "old hands," and develope trading 
resources of this opening Gate of Australia. 

While Mr. Trollope " was assured that the beer brewed 
iiiere was good," and " the grapes were certainly good," he 
found " the useless scrub covered the stony hill tops close to 
the town." The inhabitants, 1,200, depend mainly upon the 
•coaling and provision trade with visiting vessels, particularly 
\^th the Peninsular and Oriental steamers. Wool from the 
back country is here piit on board. As Sir F. Napier Broome 
told the Royal Colonial Institute, *' The store of coals kept 
At this important place would be . invaluable to an enemy." 
Fortifications are to be constructed, 

: Although the soil is poor, it yields a capital crop of 
vegetables, with the frequent showers, and with but moderate 
jittention. The market presented by calling, vessels is a 
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profitable one ; and it struck us that few places could give a 
better chance for a man with gardening tendencies, a small 
capital, and sober habits, than Albany. There are f acilities- 
for other industries as well. 

The railway enterprise of Mr. Anthony Hordem should be 
here noticed. A concession is granted to him and his com*^ 
pany to connect the Sound with the Beverley terminus of the 
Eastern Government Railway line from Perth. At present 
the road between Perth and the Sound is over a generally 
impracticable and comparatively useless country. The 
opening up, by rail, of a better route, by means of the Beverley* 
Albany Railway, should be of great service in the promotion of 
settlement. 

The coast lands have a rainfall of from 25 to 40 inches a 
year, the greatest depth being at the Sound. The rain is almost 
whoUy confined to the winter period, and the break-up of the 
long season of heat and dryness is ushered in with violent winds 
and severe inclemency. The change is so sudden and so 
extreme as to produce affections of a cold, damp climate^ 
such as influenza, chills and rheumatism. The natives on 
Rottnest Island, exposed to the violence of gales, suffer 
much at this season from chest and bowel . complaints^ 
followed often by mortal results. 

The change, however, on the face of nature is marvellous. 
The aridity and parched-up aspect yield to luxuriance of 
verdure, with rapid growth. Absolute winter is brief, seldom 
extending beyond June and July, when the lovely spring 
enters with a robe of flowers and the song of birds. 

FoBEST Lands. — These are in the south-west, and furnish 
emplo}'ment to many. The Eucalypts, elsewhere described, 
attain there a height of even 400 feet, affording an immense 
amount of excellent timber for piles, railway sleepers, ship- 
building and other purposes. Massive logs, a himdred feet 
in length and more, have been exported to India, &c. 

Unlike Qther forest regions, the climate is truly salubrious,, 
and the labour is performed under circumstances of comfort,, 
as weU as profit* In the woody recesses, especially on the 
banks of the many flowing streams in that quarter, there is 
really good soil for cultivation. Railways are marching 
thitherward for the transmission of such produce. 

To our mind, a forest life in the Swan River region is not 
to be despised, particularly in the case of a man with a 
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family. The Timber Regulations are not illiberal, the land 
laws afford a ready mode of settlement, and, with incoming 
emigrants, the prospect of disposal of produce becomes very 
attractive. Nowhere is that part unhealthy; but the western 
slopes of ranges, where the best timber grows, present some 
of the finest spots for a homestead to be found in Australia. 

Dby Lands. Parallel with the coast, and but a score or 
so of miles inland, the roots of Darling Range may be 
Teached. The hills are seldom above 2,000 feet in height, 
yet they manage to arrest no small amount of moisture that 
might drop on the eastern country. But a gracious compen- 
sation appears. Over the range, though the showers be 
fewer and lighter, though the hot winds from the desert 
interior dry up the moisture, the soil is so much richer, 
and the country so niuch more open, that farmers prefer going 
there to a stay in the coast portion. 

High land beyond affords a source of streams, which, aftet 
threading the hills, help to swell the .Swan, the Murray and 
the Blackwood. They are but a series of stagnant pools for 
months together, it is true, getting a flow imder the rush of 
winter's rain. The Moore, Avon, Canning, Hotham, Dale, 
.Williams, Arthur, Beaufort, kc, are grateful to parched 
travellers. 

. Most of the settlements there are just under the range, or 
a little further to the eastward. There are Toodyay, New- 
castle, Northam, York, Beverley, Kojonup, Williams River; 
Pinjarrah and Youngedine. It will not be long before all 
these will be joined by the iron road, to the complete satis<^ 
faction of those who now find it hard to get produce to the 
coast. 

York, 60 miles east of Perth, is the leading town in the 
Dry Lands. Watered by the Avon, lovely in spring, silent 
in summer, it has the pretty Bakewell Hill to the rear, whil^ 
sheep stations, horse and cattle runs, with wide-spreading 
wheat fields and sandalwood grounds are all around. There 
are churches, schools, banks and other accommodation for 
the people. Some good news, particularly in that Colony, is 
told by some Handbook in these words : ** The temperance 
movement is very rife here, and has done much to improve 
the community socially." Only that was needed really to 
raise the people and develop the resources. 

Newcastle, also on the Avon, is a promising place; The 
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trouble there, as at York and other places, is the want of 
good drinking water. Long standing pools in the Avon 
become disagreeable in taste, and unquestionably unhealthy. 
Northam, in like manner, sufPers from drought, though need- 
ing the help of two stout bridges when the flood comes 
down, 

Beverley, 80 miles south-east of Perth, is now thriving 
irom^its extension of farms, and its being the coming terminus 
of the rail from the Swan, and will be the junction of that 
and the line to be carried by Mr. Hordem to King George's 
Sound. The Upper Swan township is rapidly improving 
Under the tillage of very fair land about it. 

Mrs. Millett, authoress of Australian Parsonage^ lived 
sometime at Barladong, near York, and refers to the dry 
heat of summer, over the range, when vegetation is at an 
3,bsolute standstill, panting for showers that never come but 
in an exceptional thunderstorm. But she delights in de- 
' picting the happy time when the blasts come down from the 
rainy north-west, and the deluge sets in. At once the grate- 
iul earth sends forth shoots of living green,. and tree and 
shrub fling out their floral gifts. 

Flowering shrubs and annuals revelled in a winter so 
unlike the English one. "Whilst the transformation was 
affecting in our gardens," she said, " which had lately looked 
so desolate, the bush was not behind-hand in assuming a new 
appearance. The Wattle was outvied by the Acacia called 
' The Raspberry Jam,' . the £owers of which are of the 
brightest gold colour, and grow in such abundant clusters, 
that some of these trees appear better furnished with 
flowers than leaves." 

Eastebn Distbict. 

This includes all the Colony eastward of York and 
the settled quarter. It is dry, indeed. If but few showers 
reach 50 miles inland, how small is the chance of a dropping 
600 miles off ? With some oases, from which the heartless 
sand or sandstone covering has been denuded, the region is 
almost absolutely tehantless and untenantable. The ex- 
perience of travellers gives small hopes in our day of much 
occupation of that waste. To go from one oasis, or water 
spring, to another, is the trial. ♦ c 

Forrest, Giles, Gregory and Warburton had sad tales of 
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suffering to tell. The last-named found his Victoria desert a 
thousand miles in length. Some of that was in South 
Australia, but much in West Australia. He was rescued by 
^settlers from the De Grey, summoned by a brave adventurer 
from the party when at the last extremity. But that this 
district will be hereafter settled by flocks and herds, there can 
be no question. 

The fiery heat, the cloudy sandstorm, the absence of grass, 
can be borne if only there be a sufficiency of nutritious 
saline shrubs for animals, and the subterranean waters peld 
their precious treasure. Where the granite spreads, there 
are always rocky glens where sudden storms deposit the 
welcome liquid. Where limestone abounds, there are caverns 
of depots. Wherever a sinking is affected, water may be 
tapped. With water, man and beast can be sustained in 
those vast level plateaux. 

The Great Austral Plain of the arid centre is river- 
less. Whatever water drops from the clouds, under the 
influence of a junction in atmospheres with opposing tem- 
peratures and conditions, it soon evaporates on the heated 
ground, if not sinking below ; where collected in shallow 
pans, the sun makes short work with it. 

The country is a vast plateau, with here and there flat- 
topped hills of sandstone, or broad-spreading, low tables of 
granite. On the fall of the higher ground some trees find 
soakage enough to sustain them, and even a scrub may 
appear on the base of the hill. 

"What do we see around us?" asks Mr. Favenc. " A 
wide sea of land, with a dull haze bounding our view on all 
sides — a haze that magnifies everything, turning a tuft of 
grass into a bush, a bush into a tree." There is Spintfex, or 
the Porcupine grass, forbidding and positively good for no 
use. There is sand, sand, sand, while the delusive mirage 
brings before the thirsty explorer the pleasing lake and 
sh^tering foliage, only to be resolved into a coarse and 
stunted shrub and the glaze of sun-lit sal^ pans. 

How can the natives live there ? But a few, a very few, 
families of spare and emaciated ones may move from water- 
hole to water-hole, catching marsupial .rats, iguanas and 
snakes, attracted by shallow lakes, the remnant deposit of a 
passing thunderstorm, and to which the parched birds are 
the sure guides. 
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The Salt Bush of the interior, grey, prickly, repulsive 
looking, but still nutritive, will grow where grass can never 
come. The Cotton Bush, growing in tufts two or three feet 
high, shelters the ground by its low spreading foliage, 
catching the least moisture for its small, thick leaves, so very 
grateful to the stock, so fattening in the dry country. On 
atiy part of the so-called desert sheep will thrive, except on 
the sand rises, where only the needle-bunch Spinifex and a 
poor scrub can find a resting place. 

And yet, in localties where ancient floods have cleared off 
the sterile sandstone, and springs have sprouted up out of 
subterranean courses issuing from imder the table land, oases 
of beauty, diamonds of the deserts, dazzle the staggering 
explorer with their charms, and enrapture his half -starved 
stock. Climatic conditions are thus described : — 

" The atmosphere during the winter months is wonderfully 
clear. The stars at night shine with the most intense 
brilliancy ; and I have distinctly seen the planet Jupiter at 
noon on a cloudless day. During these months a cloud is 
never seen by dwellers on a great plain. Pass a night there 
alone away from water, and you will first fully learn what 
silence means. If it is winter time, you will have a cold 
blustering wind to keep you company ; but during the dry 
summer months, the hot wind will die away at sunset, and 
before the short twilight has faded, a still sultry calm will set 
in. The whole night through you may watch and listen, 
and, unless in the neighbourhood of water — ^never hear the 
slightest sound that would indicate that even an insect 
existed in the same world as yourself. Perhaps, as the fierce 
red flash of approaching day is growing bright, a faint sigh 
comes over the plain, and the hot air seems almost to smite 
you in the face, as it does when a furnace door is suddenly 
opened.** 

This picture can be applied to much of the dry and curious 
table land of the Eastern District. It is not all shadow. 
There is some brightness. The Monsoons occasionally throw 
good rain over several degrees of latitude in the so-called 
desert, and a fine grass springs up. But Favenc obsen'es : — 

" In the Great Plain of the future, we hope to see a land 
of fiocks and herds — a land that, when the agriculturist has 
driven the grazier back from the coast land, will itself sustain 
the name of Australia as a wool-producing country." 
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' This is the future for Western Australia, and the prudent 
are hastening to secure the ground. 

SoUTH-EaSTEKN DlSTBlCT. 

The remarks above apply generally to this part. Though 
long regarded as utterly hopeless, it is getting into favour with 
squatters. There is the coast land, mainly of recent or 
Tertiary limestone, with sea cliffs 200 to 300 feet high, and 
there is further inland a higher region of Table Land, similar 
to that found all around Western Australia. 

This part is not destitute of timber, though that is of a 
poor and stimted character. It is not wholly devoid of 
grass, and has tracts of really most hopeful soU. The one 
drawback is want, an utter want, of surface permanent 
water. So near the ocean, showers are seldom experienced, 
and what rain falls disappears in the sand or limestone, if 
not at once evaporated. 

Mr. John Forrest says of one portion nejir 126° E. : — 
*^ As a grazing ground, far surpasses anything I have seen. 
There is nothing in the settled part of Western Australia 
equal to it, either in extent or quality, but the absence of 
permanent water is the great drawback.** Again, he says : 
" Since leaving Cape Arid I have not seen a gully or water- 
course of any description — a distance of 400 miles." Sinking 
in the sand at the head of the Bight, he got water, though 
unable to penetrate 30 miles north of Eucla from want of 
water. His horses were once ninety hours without a drink ; 
that is not so bad as with Eyre's horses, which were on two 
occasions a week without. 

Eucla, on the border, though little of a port, will be one 
day important for shipment of wool. Israelite Bay, 300 
miles from Eucla has good anchorage. Esperance Bay is 
frequented by whalers. 

Victoria District. 

This is a progressive part of the Colony, l}Tng immediately 
north of the old settled Swan River district, and extending 
from the sea to the eastward interior, but joining the 
North-west district higher up the coast. 

Here we are on fair squatting ground, on more than fair 
agricultural areas, and on the best mineral land in the 
whole Colony. The pearl-shell banks of Sharks Bay afford 
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another advantage. The district was reached by Captain 
Grey, in 1838, when, being shipwrecked on the coast 
between Sharks Bay and the Murchison River, he had to 
walk overland to Perth. In spite of occasional want of 
water, even when searched for in the bed of a stream, he 
was delighted with a region that could boast, within so 
short a distance traversed, such rivers as the Murchison, 
Greenough and Irwin. 

The Putch and others who came into Sharks Bay had no 
pleasant tale to tell of flying sand, of waterless wastes and 
fiery heat. Captain Grey was struck with like features in 
1838, seeing the mirage of Kolaina Plains, the coral debris, 
and the heartless wilderness. And yet two fine rivers 
traverse the district, noble pastures lie inland, water is to be 
had for sinking, and rich banks of pearl oysters promise 
much to the fisherman. It is another tale of Australian 
contradictions, desert and garden dwelling side by side, the 
one connected with the other, fertility here and salubrious air 
there. 

The Irwin and Murchison have delightful spots for happy 
settlements, but both have the sandy wilderness at no great 
•distance. Still, it is a wilderness that has its smiling as well 
as a fro^vning side ; its season of gay flowers and tender 
grass — not less than its days of hot blasts and blank aridity. 
The Australian deserts have their happy months, when little 
white fellows, along with sable sons and daughters, may 
father sweet manna dropped from shrubs upon the sandy 
«oiL England is dreary enough for weary months of winter, 
when birds hush their songs, and trees stand gaunt and grim. . 
What a desert may be at times in the Victoria district is 
thus shown by Lady Barker (Lady Broome) in Letters to 
Guy : 

" One would come to a patch of heavenly bhie flowers, the 
iriost beautiful bright blue you ever saw in your life in any 
ilowers, and that patch of blue would stretch away all around 
you as far as your eye could reach for miles and miles, only 
broken here and there, perhaps, with tufts of tall crimson 
flowers, or a large patch of pink everlastings and clumps of 
feathery grey 'smoke plant.*" All this she saw, she tells us, 
■*' blooming away without a drop of water, and under a fierce 
sun.*' 

It was on her way from the coast to the sheep country 

d2 
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that her ladyship had to pass the 70 miles of a sandy helt, 
in which she was charmed with the flowers. Wherever the 
limestone floor is exposed splendid feed is to he enjoyed by 
flocks and herds. Here the pastoralist may haye compara- 
tive freedom from the scrub, the forest, the poison plant, the 
poor herbage, too much presented in the older and settled 
district. Still he is pursued by a cloudless sky, and often 
has to lament the long delay of refreshing showers ; but pro- 
vision in healthy pastures is no mean good. 

The Holy Land and Western Australia have some singular 
likenesses, though on opposite sides of the world — one 
never anything but a land of savages, the other so full of 
historical and Biblical interest. Both largely consist of 
limestone country, both suffer from repeated droughts, both 
are poorly supplied with nmning water, both depend mainly 
upon wells for man and beast, both have barren, treeless 
hills, both have pleasant pastures girt with sandy wastes, 
both endure a fiery blast in sunmier, both have a sea shore 
seldom blessed by sea-borne clouds of rain, and both 
have dreary wilds, which, in their season, blossom as the 
rose. 

Victoria district is a pastoral, a mining and an agricultural 
region, with a climate of almost unexampled salubrity. It 
is about the most self-contained of districts. 

The Berkshire valley, some 150 miles from port, is a 
glorious sheep country. The Governor recently passed 
through, in that Victoria region, what he described as *' the 
finest natural pasture I ever saw in my life." 

The traveller, with a love for stock, would find along the 
banks of the rivers, and in the inland highlands near the 
sources of those streams, fat cattle, fine wooUed sheep and 
droves of horses, happy in their revels on the unfenced 
plains. It is not want of feed, but need of water, that so 
tries the sheepmaster, even in sight of the ocean. By sink- 
ing, however, in the limestone rock, he gains the subterranean 
flow, as the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham did of old in a 
like arid region. 

The man whose sympathies run rather with the yellow 
com, the swelling root, and the fruit- laden orchard, would 
have entire satisfaction in the farms thitherward. " Nothing 
will grow here" was once the cry. "With heavens as 
brass," exclaimed the complainer, "how can crops be 
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raised?" The experience of plucky, patient, persevering, 
South Australian ploughmen, might have given confidence to 
try the acknowledged good soil under the warm glances of 
the sun from latitude 30° to 25°. 

The magnificent Greenough Flats, extending between the 
Irwin, River and the Champion Bay Settlement of Geraldton, 
turn out wheat-harvests, which some in other Australian 
quarters could not hope to rival. The Irwin banks are more 
and more being taken up by agriculturists. As the British 
farmer — on the often too long soddened clay fields — consoles 
himself that his ctop mil be heavy in a better season, so the 
Western Australian grower, sighing under tantalizing clouds, 
can laugh when the precious drops descend upon his grate- 
fully-answering ridges. 

The miner from Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, or the 
Lothians, finds his satisfaction, at the Victoria District, in 
the inspection of copper walls and silver lead workings, 
antimony and plumbago ; particularly around Northanipton 
township, along the Berkshire Vale, and at the Upper Irwin, 
or other mountain waters. 

Pearl hunters frequent the isles and shallow seas of the 
sandy shore of Sharks Bay. In the lake-like recesses of 
the coralline waters, the divers plunge after the valuable 
oyster, which sells by the hundred-weight. Sharks there are 
in those placid waters, the playgroimd of vast shoals of fish ; 
but the Native, accustomed to his dive, fears not the voracious 
monster, who can conveniently find a decent meal elsewhere. 

Victoria District can boast of having on its border one of 
the most successful of missions among the least satisfactory 
of theological students — the Australian aborigines. 

New Norcia, near the banks of the Moore River, is a large 
and flourishing monastery of Spanish Benedictine monks, 
devoted to useful civilizing and Christianizing efforts. Lady 
Barker, a visitor there a year or two ago, was led thither by 
crosses cut upon the boundary trees. She wrote : — 

** Just below us lay a wide fertile valley, with a large and 
prosperous village, or indeed town, mapped out by excellent 
roads and streets, with neat little houses on each side. In 
the centre stands a good-sized chapel, with good schools near 
it, and the large monastery on the opposite side of the road 
seemed to have a splendid garden at the back, stretching 
do^\Ti to the river side." 
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She described — " A regular stringed band, some 18 or 20 
strong, of native boys, one playing a big double-bass, others 
violins, a 'cello, and so forth. Such nice little fellows, black 
as jet, but intelligent, well-looking, and well-mannered, and 
earnest in their work. They were admirably trained and 
taught, led by a very musical lay Brother. After the in- 
evitable * God save,* the children sang hymns and some of 
their own little songs quite charmingly." Well may she 
add : — 

" It is impossible to imagine anything more devoted and 
beautiful than the life these good fathers lead, or more 
encouraging than the results of their mission work of about 
tjiirty-five years.'' 

Bishop Salvado, an unselfish enthusiast, is head of the 
establishment. Forty years ago he left his Naples monastery 
for those wilds. Poor, indeed, he had to raise food for his 
little party by a public concert he gave in Perth. Another 
time, his friends being in great destitution, he removed to 
town, and set up a school for music and singing, demanding 
a year's fee in advance, that immediate supplies might be 
sent to the mission. -All classes and all creeds came to the 
rescue. Funds were raised for a permanent building in 
1847. Government gave fifty acres of waste land, and 
European workmen came, for their food only, to raise the 
necessary homes. 

New Norcia is no nest of lazy monks. Extensive fields 
are well cultivated. Land is leased from the State for 
pastoral purposes. As much as £1,000 a-year is paid by 
this busy community for the rental of ground from Govern- 
ment. Shipments of wool are made, agricultural produce 
is exported, industries are established, and the Fathers, with 
native help, perform the various duties. Our own countr)- 
men, too given to teach the savage bad customs, and ill-treat 
him in the bargain, are respectfully requested not to cross 
the border. The natives marry and settle round the home, 
surrounding themselves with household comforts, learning 
the real use of money — kept from the rum shanty, trained for 
godliness, loved and happy. 

Towns, like Dongarra, at the mouth of the Irwin, and 
Geraldton, of Champion Bay, are rising ports — centres of 
an important, and now rapidly developing, commerce between 
the back squatting, farming, and mining settlements with the 
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world outside. Governor Sir F. NApier Broome has this 
remembrance of his visit there : — 

" I do not suppose there is, on the face of the earth, a 
more loyal, genial, hearty, and hospitable population than 
that of Champion Bay. The Queen's representative who 
visits Geraldton, and " The Flats," must needs have a good 
constitution. Some thirty years ago, one of my predecessors. 
Governor Fitzgerald, was speared by savages in this neigh- 
bourhood. In my travels, the risk has been from champagne, 
offered in Her Majesty's name at eleven in the morning 
(it would be treason to refuse), followed by mid-day and. 
evening banquets." 

Victoria district is now looking hopefully forward to an 
opening day. At present, unless by sea, communication 
mth the world is difficult. A concession is to be made by 
the Colonial Government to a syndicate, represented by 
Mr. John Waddington, for a railway to run through the 
Greenough Flats, the Victoria Plains, and to other fertile 
lands. This iron road from Guildford, of the old Central 
Settled District, is to be laid to Geraldton, of Victoria 
District. Such an enterprise should give new energy to the 
settlers, and introduce a large influx of immigrants to a 
promising region. 

Nobth-Westeen Disteict. 

This is another of the more recently opened-up parts of 
the colony, most of it lying just inside the Tropics. An 
objection may be raised against it on accoimt of the heat. 
It is hot, in the hot months, though with an Australian 
heat, so very different to that known in Indian jungles, 
miasmatic West African woods, or sweltering Java. The former 
may be trying, but cannot be charged with unwholesomeness. 
Perpendicular rays, only dared by dogs and Englishmen, 
however troublesome in the awakening of flies, are never 
injurious to health. 

But it is not always hot, even in the North-west. The 
wind from the southward and eastward, over sand and 
heated granite floor, however warm in summer, can be cold 
enough in other months. Sea breezes come to temper the 
heat at one time, and the chilliness at another; but at no 
period, thanks to its dry climate, do deadly vapours rise from 
lands. 
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Though in thirsty Australia, it is favoured with a number of 
streams, owing to the back country rising to respectable 
mountains, even to four thousand feet. Among these 
rivers, the De Grey, Fortescue and Ashburton are of the first 
consideration and will one day furnish the means of irrigation 
for tropical cultivation on these fertile plains so little blessed 
by showers. Far inland, too, Mr. Gregory informs us that 
" some powerful springs were observed to flow into the river/' 

The North- West joins the Victoria district. The rivers of 
Sharks Bay, Gascoigne and Lyons, belong to both. ^^ Level 
pls^ins and detached ranges of moderate elevation," we are 
informed "appeared to be the general character of the 
country towards tlie Lyons River." 

The Hammersley range, the Barker, Capricorn, Augustus, 
and other ranges are sources of fecundity as well as himiidity. 
The interior in that direction is rough and stony; a "very 
rocky but highly fertile country of trap formation." Moiint 
Bruce is truly a grand feature in the landscape, mounting 
to at least 4,000 feet. 

Mr. Gregory had a good report to make, saying : " Plains, 
mostly of rich loam, well grassed, and extending to the 
foot of the Hammersley range." " Trap boulders, yielding 
a very rich soil, clothed with short green grass and melons 
(native ones)." The Ashburton showed him "verdant banks." 
The granite and sandstone highlands formed a cloud-gather- 
ing table-land. He saw plenty of birds, especially ducks and 
partridges, with abundance of fish. 

Near the Harding, below grauite hills, he saw a beautiful 
pool " in the middle of a fertile plain, containing at least 
from 15,000 to 20,000 acres of arable land, equal in quality 
to the Greenough Flats. The whole could, if necessary, be 
easily irrigated from this large natural reservoir, the highest 
part of the plain not being thirty feet above the water-level 
at the driest period of the year. This fine track of country, 
in connection with the lands already seen, almost adjoining, 
on the eastern bank of the Sherlock, would in itself support 
a larger population than is at present contained in the 
whole of the colony of Western Australia." The Sher- 
lock has magnificent soil from the disintegration of lava rocks. 

The river Strelley was pleasing from its grassy banks, 
although the rocks were rough enough. The Shaw had 
beautiful grass plains. The Oakover, with plenty of trout 
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and ducks, was lined with open forests. The Ashburton 
uplands were gratifying. The mountain convergences of the 
sources of rivers like the Murchison, Ashburton, Lyons and 
Gascoigne would be a grand home of civilization in the 
future. 

Still, there was bad country between, caused by the 
presence of desert sandstone or hard granite. In the sand 
were easily constructed, commodious residences for ants, 
whose hills might be 15 feet high, and 40 or more in circum- 
ference. On thirsty plains the panting traveller might go a 
long journey for a draught of water. 

The De Grey, the most north-easterly of the north-west 
waters, is likely to be early settled. It is more than an ordinary 
Australian stream, having some of the best of pastures. As 
Gregory reported, it is ^* a stream of some importance, which, 
on account of the large extent of pastoral and agricultural 
lands afterwards found on its banks lower down, and its many 
fine tributaries, he named the De Grey.'' He observed the 
'* Delta of the De Grey, containing between 90,000 and 
100,000 acres of alluvial land." 

Here is another startement from his pen : — 

" The amount erf fine pasture country passed over during 
the day could not be less than 200,000 acres ; and, although 
we had not time to go in search of it, I have no doubt that 
abundance of water will be found in the deep gorges of the 
range skirting the plain. This tract of land, I imagine, is well 
suited for the growth of either cotton or sugar, as it is 
apparently well irrigated during the summer months, and the 
soil is remarkably rich and strong." 

" Of the climate," he remarks, *' I can only say that during 
the five months we remained on the coast, we never 
experienced the same inconvenience from it, that we 
frequently have done within the settled districts of the Colony ; 
the weather was, however principally fine." 

Nickol Bay, latitude 20° S. longitude 120 E. is one outlet 
of the fine De Grey coimtry. Gregory declared it "only 
second to King George's Soiuid, as it can be entered in all 
weathers." Though up there in the dry season, he saw that 
after a burning of grass by the Natives a greenness rapidly 
covered the groimd. But there were many evidences of 
considerable fioods, furnishing satisfactory conviction as to 
the convenience for the storage of water against a drier 
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season. The east and south-east winds of winter were 
followed by the west ones that ushered in the north-west 
monsoon rains. Nickol Bay, therefore, with ordinary prudence 
in settlers, will not be found destitute of water. 

Any settlement would have good building stone. in the 
neighbourhood of the Bay, and be easily supplied with 
garden stuff, not less than with animal food, from the good 
land around. The hills, so short a distance off, would afford 
a pleasant change in some seasons to dwellers on the coast. 

As to fears about the Blacks, a trouble faced by the earliest 
occupants of a country, Mr. Gregory considered that they 
" will not prove particularly troublesome to the settlers, if 
properly and fairly treated. They are not numerous, and 
appear very willing to take employ with Europeans." In 
Jact, at the present time, owing to the great difficulty of 
getting European labour, all the country work of the north- 
west is being performed by the Blacks. No other colony of 
Australia has so large a proportion of Aboriginal helps. 

Boeboume, latitude 20^^ S., is the centre of the so-called 
Nickol Bay country, though Cossack, eight miles off, is the 
port. Both are promising townships, doing business mainly 
in the wool trade, and the pearl fishery* Stations inland, 
although in the tropics, manage to produce a fine quality of 
wool, the export of which, from Cossack, is now being 
taken in ships going to England. 

The pearl fishing is not yet on such a scale at Roeboume 
and Cossack as in Ceylon, but it is beginning to be an important 
and paying industry. It is by no means a tranquil sea off the 
coast, but a boisterous season only proves a serious difficulty 
with divers, and limits the period of fishing. Although in the 
tropics, the water is too cold in winter time to search for the 
shells. The late Governor Weld sent this notice of the 
fishery to the Secretary of the Colonies : — 

" It employs a fleet of cutters and schooners, chiefly of 
small size, on the north-west coast, Port Cossack being the 
head quarters. At Sharks Bay, also, there are a number of 
smaller boats. A license fee on boats, and a tax on shells, 
have been imposed by the legislature ; laws for the protection 
of aboriginal divers and Malays have been enacted. It will 
probably hereafter become advisable to let areas for pearling 
under certain regidations, as in Ceylon." 

In 1883 thirty-four licenses were issued for all the coast 
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up to the east border. There were then employed 104 
Europeans, 556 Aborigines, 72 Malays, 19 Polynesians and 
1 1 Chinese. The Malays, from a warm moist climate, suffer 
much from exposure to cold Australian sea air. Thus, the 
last year, while 4.2 per cent, of Australian Natives in work 
died, as many as 21.4, five times as many, perished among^ 
the Malays. A sort of influenza carried them off. 

" The season,' ' observed Governor Weld, " which is. 
limited by the temperature of the water, lasts from Septem- 
ber to May, both inclusive, with occasional breaks, owing to- 
tempestuous weather ; and the fishery is carried off by 
divers, who work on the banks at slack water generally from 
two to three hours a days, or more when the days are long 
and the tide serves, picking up shells, and diving to a depth 
ordinarily not more than 3 to 3^ fathoms." 

As the tide rises in some places as much as 30 and 3^ 
feet, the difficulty of diving is increased. The highest parts 
of coral reefs are exposed for an hour or two, enabling work 
to be carried on. Some banks for shells are 100 miles 
from Cossack. As much as a ton weight may be got at one- 
tide, though ^\e tons in a week is good work for a boat. 

A ton of shells, the best vsiriety for mother-o* -pearl, has- 
fetched £300; and, ordinarily, over a £100 may be obtained. 
In February, 1884, a man at Cossack declined £1,000 for 
a pearl he had. At Kimberley, recently, a pearl fetched 
£1,500 ; and another has just been valued at £4,000. The 
so-called Freemantle shell is best for size, quality and weight,. 
or thickness, of the pure nacre, so valued in the shell. 
The Sharks Bay oyster, Avicula margaritifera, is not larger 
than the English variety; the more northern one, Meleagrina 
margaritifera, may weigh a couple of pounds, being from six 
to ten inches diameter. One weighing 234 grains sold for 
£715. Mr. Hobgood is correct in reporting, therefore,. 
" These fisheries offer a large field for enterprise." 

Pearls are not the only object of search in the shell, the 
nacre, or mother-o' -pearl, being in steady demand. It is- 
curious that there is a conchiferous mollusca, Tridacna, which 
occasionally contains pearls, but has no nacreous lining. 

More scientific working of the pearl shell banks will 
speedily follow. The diving apparatus will be used. A 
Mr. Miller, of Adelaide, lately took diving dresses to that 
north-west coast. A better class of vessels is urgently 
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wanted. A better class of fishermen is, perhaps, more 
urgently wanted, as they are neither too sober themselves, 
nor too gentle in their treatment of the coloured workers. 

Sir F. Napier Broome gives the following account of a 
Nickol Bay oyster-shell : — 

'*It contained a perfect pearl cross, consisting of nine 
well-shaped pearls, about as large as peas, adhering together 
in that exact form. Its possessor will wear the only natural 
pearl cross ever found, or perhaps likely to be found, and a 
high price is set upon it a&a unique curiosity. The gentleman 
in whose hands it was, when I saw it, told me it was hoped 
that the Pope would buy thi« miraculous cross." 

Roeboume, a thousand miles from Perth headquarters, is 
governed by a Resident, as the official is styled. Cossack 
was so named from H.M.S. Cossack^ in which a Governor 
paid his visit there in 1872. 

KlMBEBLEir DiSTKICI. 

Though the last developed, this seems likely to eclipse 
«ome of the others, even if it does not soon take the lead of 
all. It joins the North-west district on the south-west side, 
and the Northern Territory of South Australia to the north- 
east. 

On leaving the De Grey country, a long, level and miser- 
able region has to be passed overland. It is a dreary, sandy 
and limestone part. There is mote spinif ex than grass, more 
4scrub than forest, more unavailable than available land. 

Roebuck Bay, latitude 1 8^, is at the beginning of Dampier 
Land, which lies between it and the noble harbour of King 
Sound. Beagle Bay, too open to rough winds, lies between 
Roebuck Bay and that Sound. Near the latter are the Ord 
Springs, with abundance of good pasture. Lying back from 
•Roebuck Bay are very hopeful signs for sheep-masters, in an 
open and level country, leading to Logan river and the 
•considerable Fitzroy river. Even in the sterile portion, fine 
oases of luxuriant grass and fair forest were traversed. What 
may lie further in from the heartless shore will be revealed 
hereafter. 

The great blank in the map, from the De Grey to the 
north-east border, may prove to be like the famous West of 
Queensland, once ignorantly deemed a desert, but turning 
out something very different. 
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The Fitzroy has magnificent plains, bounded by wooded 
uplands, salubrious and pleasant. Basaltic rocks give ex- 
cellent promise of rich farming localities. But Dampier 
Land generally, the coast line only being known, is not 
attractive with its sandstone, ironstone valleys, and limestone- 
plains giving forth a hollow sound from its caverns below,, 
when the horse's hoof falls upon the surface. The Fitzroy 
is the relieving feature. Mr. Forrest believed " the country 
is very similar to that at the De Grey, and is well suited 
to any kind of stock." 

There was an abundance of game. The natives, too, 
were a particularly fine race — tall, muscular and evidently 
well fed. 

The explorer, in 1879, passed along the granite and the 
trappean banks of the Fitzroy for 240 miles. At a dbtance 
of 200 miles from the sea he foimd the stream ten chains 
wide, having a strong current, indicating a watershed of no 
mean proportions and value. He styles it ^' The longest and 
largest river in Western Australia ; it flows through mag- 
nificent fiats, which contain about four million acres of 
pastoral lands.'' 

He believed that small spot could carry more sheep than 
were at present existing over aU the Colony. But, seeing 
the marks of considerable floods in the flats, he cautioned 
squatters not to move their flocks thither in the wet season, 
in the North-west monsoons between December and April. 
Once established there, it vnYL be easy to move the sheep to 
higher grass lands in the vicinity. 

The climate there and in Dampier Land is much drier than 
that about the Qlenelg, &c., 150 miles further to the north- 
east. The grass, on the two million acres of the Roebuck 
country, was very sweet, though in the tufts so commonly 
recognized in the old settled district. If there be less rain, 
the dews are heavy enough, and water is readily obtained by 
sinking 16 or 18 feet. 

After rounding Cape Leveque, and passing Collier Bay, the 
promising Camden Harbour is entered. Between that and 
York Sound are many islands and coral reefs, wdth Bruns- 
wick Bay, that receives the flow of Prince Regent river and 
the Glenelg. Roe's river falls into York Sound. 

Here, between 124^° and 126° E. longitude, and 15° to 
16-(° S. latitude, is one ol the finest regions in all Australia* 
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■Grey, Forrest, Stokes and others may be excused the indul- 
gence of enthusiastic expressions of pleasure in their rambles 
there. The deep and capacious gulfs, the magnificent 
scenery, the abundance of fresh and ever-flowing streams, 
the wide-spread plains of richest luxuriance, the towering 
forest hills, with a climate as healthful as it is grateful, may 
well mark out Kimberley district for a great future. 

Still, it is truly Australian. Here is an enchanting spot ; 
and there, close beside it, i& a forbidding realm of spinifex, 
broken ranges, sterile rocks, grassless plains. In the dread- 
ful country by the Devil's Creek, Mr. Forrest was half 
starved ; and, in August, he described the weather in those 
tropical parts as " positively cold." The same story of con- 
trarieties is told in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland 
and South Australia. The tares and the wheat ever grow 
together. The settler, however, learns to distinguish one 
from the other. He knows, too, that a sandy desert belt 
adds enormously to the health conditions of a more fertile 
neighbourhood. 

Climate is there very different in monsoon times. The 
wind off the land, blowing for nearer two-thirds than half 
the year, is dry. It may be hot enough when the interior is 
heated, though chilly in winter months. Captain Grey was 
satisfied that the climate there was *' one of the finest in the 
world." Captain Wickham had no sick among his crew 
while exploring that way. 

When the north-west monsoon bursts upon Kimberley 
District, with storms and drenching rains, the summer heat 
is graciously cooled, the plains and hills get clothed vdth 
grass, water-holes are filled against the parched winter time, 
and all nature rejoices. Even in the dry months, dews are 
ISO heavy that land, whose grass is burnt by the Blacks, is 
very quickly covered with green again. 

After arriving south of Camden Harbour, Grey said — " A 
magnificent view burst upon us. From the summit of the 
hills on which we stood, an almost precipitous descent led 
into a fertile plain below ; and from this part, away to the 
southward, for 30 or 40 miles, stretched a low, luxuriant 
•country, broken by conical peaks and rounded hills, which 
were richly grassed to their verj'^ summits. The plains and 
hills were both thinly wooded, arid curving lines of shady 
trees marked out the courses of numerous streams^ • Since 
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I have visited this spot, I have traversed large portions of 
Australia ; but I have seen no land, no scenery, to equal it. 
We were upon the confines of a great volcanic district 
clothed with a tropical vegetation." 

Many would have exclaimed with him, " I pictured in fancy 
the rapid progress that this country would ere long make in 
commerce and civilization." 

And why, it may be asked, was this lovely district left 
nearly half a century without a settler ? 

The same question might have been put relative to some 
parts of Queensland, which were known to be of almost 
unexampled fertility and beauty, as beheld by Leichhardt, 
but which were left to blush unseen again for many years. 
Flocks cannot be conveyed in balloons, and flock-masters, like 
generals, prefer being not too far from their base for supplies.' 

Not imtil the country gets gradually filled up by ever 
migratory bands, can a distant district, however good, be 
occupied. Western Australians were confined to a part above 
a thousand miles from Kimberley District, and, though 
longing to be there, could not venture thither. The Victoria 
District first, the North-west comer next, had to precede the 
locations further off. 

But it was the settleinent of north-west Queensland, and 
the Northern Territory, that made it possible to camp beside 
the Glenelg. When the best runs were taken up in other 
quarters, adventurous men crossed over vast intervening 
spaces with the bleating tribe, to seize upon pastures asking 
for tenants. 

Another motive for the great migration was a prudential 
one. 

The Eastern Colonies are developing other industries than 
pastoral. The growth of towns, the stretch of mines, called 
for the production of food. The farmer was wanted in the 
advanced stage. The squatter had to yield the ground to 
the cultivator of the soil, and go further afield. 

This insecurity of tenure, and a fast increase of rental, 
drove pastoralists to think of the Kimberley District, which 
then was more come-at-able, and in which no disturbance 
could be expected from selectors for many years to come. 
The land was good, and settlements led up to it. The over- 
land difficulty was greatly reduced, and there was no longer 
any trouble in the purchase of supplies near the coast. . . 
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English emigrants, thinking of Kimberley, wonld have to 
make their way thither by steamers from Cossack, or even 
Perth, purchasing a few sheep from a neighbouring station, 
and be content with breeding their own stock awhile. 

Mr. Inspector Panton's recent remarks, before the Victoria 
br^inch of the Geographical Society of Australia, are thus 
recorded by the Melbourne Argus : — 

" We have in Kimberley as good a field for enterprizing 
pioneers as has yet been offered since the foundation of the 
Australian Colonies — rich soil on navigable rivers inviting 
the planters, well-watered pastures awaiting the flocks and 
herds, and almost inexhaustible pearl shell beds for the 
adventurous fishermen." 

There was a settlement attempted at Camden Harbour in 
1863. The Flying Foam took a party thither. But the time 
had not then come. Difficulties at such a distance were too 
heavy, and the people returned to Perth. 

Captain Grey's country, by the Glenelg, was their object ; 
the land " singularly formed by nature," but with " an 
Aininterrupted succession of rich flats, thinly wooded, but 
luxuriantly grassed." Mr. Surveyor Martin afterwards 
realized the truth of that description, sa3dng, " nearly all the 
hills appear grassed to their summits." He was equally 
charmed with the Glenelg Falls, without having the reception 
Grey had of a native's spear. 

" We have already seen," observed the Surveyor, " three 
hundred thousand acres of the finest quality for grazing; 
and, at present, although it is now drawing near to the close 
of the dry season, clothed with grass of the most luxuriant 
growth." 

His story of the Happy Valley is as follows : " This was 
a valley running to the southward, of no great breadth, say 
an eighth of a mile in the widest, clothed with a very carpet 
of green grasses. The first pines we had seen here fringed 
our track, and formed, with the old sandstone walls boimding 
the valley on either side, picturesque clumps of eights and 
tens, intermingled with palms, acacia, eucalypti and 
melaleuca of great variety and beauty. A deliciously cool 
and clear stream of water flowed everywhere copiously along 
the valley. The Happy Valley terminated in a happier 
circular plain of about half a mile diameter, covered with a 
most luxuriant grass." 
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The Leopold Range gives birth to the Fitzroy and other 
considerable rivers. It is a rough district around that quarter, 
very difficult to travel, but having in its neighbourhood plains 
as extensive as fertile. Mr. Panton correctly describes it as : — 

" A country of plains, downs and low ranges, intersected 
by flomng rivers and creeks, with herbage similar to the 
finest pastures of Queensland, and having a fair proportion 
of spinifex {triodia)^ Again, " On the Leonard, the Meda, 
the May and the Fitzroy are extensive plains covered with 
rich grass, and bounding these plains is a wooded upland." 

The Margaret country is similar. The splendid Nicholson 
Plains called forth the remark : " that the million acres there, 
judging from the richness of the herbage, would carry, I 
imagine, not less than a million of sheep.'* That is 200 miles 
N.E. of the De Grey. 

Ord River was seen by Forrest, who wrote of the locality : 
"* Being so well watered, and the soil so good, this district 
will support a very large number of sheep." Mr. O'Donnell 
speaks as highly of the Fraser and the Wilson neighbour- 
hoods. The ranges of Macdonald, Stephen and Whately, in 
the marvellously fine country near the Prince Regent, help 
to swell the note of exultation. One visitor says : — 

" All this district westward of the dividing range, between 
the Glenelg and Prince Regent rivers, I consider well 
adapted to the purposes of the sheep farmer; but the country 
is neither fit for cattle nor horses." This was from the 
rough rocks there. But he adds : " It is essentially a wool 
gro>\dng country ; it would be difficult to conceive a more 
luxuriantly grassed and watered territorj'." 

The Glenelg District, about 3,000 square miles, has a third 
of its area in stony ridges, but with at least a hundred 
thousand acres of low land, admirably suited for rice 
culture, and a quarter of a million that would do for the 
sugar-cane. 

The Baobab tree, Adamsonia, is the typical one of that 
part of Australia. It is commonly known as the Gouty 
Stem, from its peculiar swelling. It may be 50 feet in 
diameter, while only 25 feet to the branches. According to 
Mr. Panton, "The interior substance of the fruit of this tree 
is said to have an agreeable acidity, and when boiled with 
sugar to be of material service in scorbutic complaints." 

The Cambridge Gulf comes between the Fitzroy country 
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and that of the Victoria in Northern Territory. Of the 
Cambridge Downs it is ^Titten — ** High downs and extensive 
grassy valleys, watered by numerous creeks." Mr. Durack, 
in 1882, explored around the head of the Gulf, followed 
down the beautiful Ord for 80 miles, crossed the ranges to 
the Lower Fitzroy, and discovered the Durham river. The 
Ord enters Cambridge Gulf, whose waters extend 80 miles. 

When Mr. A. C. Gregory and Baron von Mueller were in 
the Victoria River locality, they crossed a range and came to 
Sturt Creek, which they followed through a dry and thirsty 
land into Western Australia. Sterile and forbidding as that 
part was, close to it, below the Ord, are the magnificent 
Denison Plains, of rich basaltic soil, and abundance of fine 
grass. 

We must now add wliat the present Governor oi the 
Colony, Sir F. Napier Broome, told the Royal Colonial 
Institute in March, 1886, concerning his visit to Kimberley, 
and to Derby, the prospective capital of the district, and 
the not improbable north-western terminus, one day, of the 
Australian Inter-Colonial Railway. 

" Steaming along the north-west coast for another five 
hundred miles, we come to King Sound, with its tide-rips, 
looking like long lines of breakers ahead. There is a forty- 
foot tide here, and the rush and strength of the currents must 
be seen to be believed. Among the boiling whirlpools which 
beset the islands at the entrance to the Sound, our steamer 
can scarcely hold her own ; but we make our way, and some 
sixty miles of calm water bring us to Derby, at the mouth of 
the Fitzroy River. We are now in the newest and most 
recently opened part of the colony, the Kimberley district, 
the excellent pastures of which were only discovered five 
years ago. Between King Sound and Cambridge Gulf on the 
South Australian boundary, and inland between the Fitzroy 
and the Ord rivers, millions of acres have been lately leased 
from the Government, and the occupation of the district is 
making good progress. Sheep are being shipped in large 
numbers from the Eastern Colonies, and herds of cattle are 
being driven over from Queensland. For the last two seasons, 
parties of our surveyors have been out exploring and marking 
off the new country, and the record of their journeys is most 
interesting, especially the fact that strong indications of gold 
have been found over a large area above the Ord River. 
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Anyone who hais a desire to see a town in its very first 
infancy should make a journey to Derby, as I did in October 
last. I took up with me the first doctor and Church of 
England clergyman who had ever visited the district (I am 
bound to say that the Church of Rome was before us), and 
the first service of our Church ^conducted by a clergyman was 
held in the lock-up, in which I had the evening before been 
entertained at a public banquet, and had spent some very 
agreeable hours with nearly the whole of the white inhabi- 
tants of the town and district, about 25 in number. I really 
believe that if a Governor of Western Australia were to visit 
Weld Springs — ^which is 400 miles from anywhere in the 
interior of the continent, and is a charming oasis abounding 
with kangaroos and pigeons, never seen, I believe, except by 
the traveller who discovered it — there would somehow or 
other be a public banquet on the occasion. Beyond a quad- 
rangle of neat wooden buildings, tenanted by the Government 
resident and the police, Derby as yet consists only of a few 
small huts and tents scattered among the Eucalyptus and 
Baobab trees. But it will grow, and that soon. This 
whole district will prosper and go ahead, and is expected to 
become an extensive and successful stock-raising area. Until 
the conditions of the special climate and pasturage are fully 
understood, there must be occasional losses and reverses. 
The Kimberley district is unsuitable for the small pioneer 
class of settlers. The land requires to be held and worked 
in large blocks by capitalists." 



SETTLEMENT. 

In 1825, upon a report that the French Government 
contemplated the colonization of Western Australia, the 
Governor of New South Wales, who professed himself ruler 
over all the continent of Australia, though only located upon 
a very limited area on its eastern shore, determined to be 
first in the race, evidently not quite satisfied as to the 
justice of his claim. As, however. King George's Sound 
had been first entered by an Englishman, Captain Vancouver, 
he resolved to occupy that fine port. Major Lockyer was 
despatched thither from Sydney, with a party of soldiers 
and convicts. 

E 2 
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This was an occupation, not a colonization. It seemed to 
secure the ground. The early Spanish and Portuguese 
seamen had despised the sandy coast. The next comers, 
Dutchmen, had quite enough to take up their thoughts in 
the splendid Isles of the Indian Seas, and so neglected the 
Australian forbidding quarters. The English, who had 
found the eastern side to have a promising interior, if not 
so attractive a seaboard, indulged the hope that the western 
might be as good. Anyway, the party would keep the 
French from coming too near the New South Wales 
Preserve, It was not quite unnatural for foreigners to 
fancy that, in the art of acquisition of new territory, we 
exhibited a little too much rapacity and monopoly. 

The seizure of the Sound, in 1825, was supposed to give 
us a right over territory, first revealed by other nations, as 
large as European Russia. By promptitude, having Sydney 
as the basis of action, we arrested a French project of 
annexing both Tasmania and New Zealand, not less than 
Victoria and South Australia, thus securing to the British 
people the whole of Australasia. 

When, however, the English Ministry consented to the 
settlement of the country near the Swan River, the raison 
d'itre for the convict occupation of King George's Sound 
was removed, and the officers and men returned thence to 
Sydney in 1829. 

The way had been paved for the settlement. As Van- 
couver had taken possession of the Sound in 1791 for the 
Crown, so Captain Freemantle took possession of the Swan 
neighbourhood in 1829. The English Government, stiU 
nervous about a French location there, were not slow to 
meet a private advance of British capitalists, who sought the 
establishment of a colony there. 

Foremost among the party was Captain Stirling, after- 
wards Sir James Stirling, who, as previously mentioned, 
made some explorations about the Swan River in 1827. 
He interested Sir F. Vincent, and Messrs. Peel, Schenley, 
and Potter Macqueen in his project. 

A long correspondence ensued between these gentlemen 
and the Government, as to the terms upon which they would 
be allowed grants of land in the territory assumed to belong 
to the Crown, and where they might form a private colony. 
They promised, on their part, to convey thither, within four 
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years, 10,000 emigrants and a thousand head of cattle. 
They sought to gain favour from the authorities by repre- 
senting the value to the navy of a place able to supply His 
Majesty's fleet with salt beef and pork — "a proposition," 
they said, ** which has for its object the furtherance of the 
splendid design of His Majesty's Government in colonizing 
that part of Australia called Swan River." 

The appeal succeeded, without difficulty. The terms 
upon which such a settlement would be allowed were sent 
by Sir George Murray, then Secretary for the Colonies, 
December 5th, 1 828 : — 

*' Such persons as may be prepared to proceed to this 
country, at their own cost, before the year 1829, in parties 
comprehending a proportion of not less than five female to 
six male settlers^ will receive grants of land, &c." 

The occupation of the land about the Swan and Canning 
rivers being thus arranged, this understanding was authori- 
tatively placed before intending emigrants : — 

** His Majesty's Government do not intend to incur any 
expense in conveying settlers to the new colony on the 
Swan River, and will not feel bound to defray the cost of 
supplying them with provisions or other necessaries, after 
their arrival there, nor to assist their removal to England, or 
to any other place, should they be desirous of quitting the 
Colony. 

" Such persons as may arrive in that Settlement before 
the end of 1830, will receive in the order of their arrival, 
allotments of land, free of quit-rent, proportional to the 
capital which they may be prepared to invest in the improve- 
ment of the land, &c. (that is, 40 acres to each three poimds 
cash). 

"" Those who may incur the expense of taking out labouring 
persons will be entitled to an allotment of land, at the rate 
of fifteen pounds (£15), that is, of 200 acres of land for the 
passage of every such labouring person, over and above 
every other investment of capital." 

It was also expressly declared — " It is not intended that 
any convicts be transported to this new Settlement." 

A license would be given to occupy land on proof of the 
possession of property, and a grant for the same was to be 
issued in the event of spending eighteen-pence an acre in 
improvements ^vithin three years, or two shillings if beyond 
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that time. In all cases, non-fulfilment of conditions involved 
forfeiture of land to the Crown at the end of seven years. After 
1830, all lands were to be sold at five shillings an acre, 
which was the same as the rule then existing in New South 
Wales; though such sales began only March, 1831. 

Captain Stirling got 100,000 acres grant for his services; 
and Mr. Peel 250,000, Colonel Latour 103,000, and others 
of large areas, for capital invested, or transmission of people. 

The benevolent founders sold on a quit rent of two pence 
an acre. He who paid his owi> passage got 100 acres, and 
50 for his servant's. The Western Australian Association was 
superintended by the Govenor appointed — Captain Stirling. 
Artizans of various kinds, stores, &c., were sent out by the 
Association, who contracted to pay skilled workmen five 
shillings a day, but labourers, gardeners and brickmakers. 
three shillings. 

Captain Stiding landed with the first party at Freemantle, 
in the Parmelia, June 1st, 1829, with Mr. Peter Brown as 
Colonial Secretary, and Lieutenant Roe as Surveyor. The 
Sulphur brought a party of the 63rd regiment, and the first 
chaplain. Rev. J* B. Wittenoom. The Calista^ first emigrant 
ship, came in August with 100 persons. In January, 1830, 
there were 850 inhabitants. The weekly rations, on the 
voyage out in the steerage, were then 7 lbs. biscuit bread, 
2 lbs. 10 ozs. salt pork, 3 lbs. 8 ozs. salt beef, 1 lb. 10 ozs. 
floxir, 1 lb. 8 ozs. potatoes, 10^ ozs. sugar, 3 J ozs. tea, 8 ozs. 
plums, peas 1 J pint, oatmeal J pint, rice \ pint, vinegar ^ 
pint, rum 1 J pint, water 7 gallons. 

Great expectations were formed. The climate was 
delightful, leisure was pleasant, the gentlemen had land and 
cash, the workers had regular pay. As one said in his letter 
thence, it was generally believed *' they had nothing to do 
but scratch the ground and sow, and forthwith have a crop." 
But there was plenty of time for that, and all feasted and 
made merry awhile. 

The change came as suddenly as severely. A sudden 
panic rose. The stores were eaten or spoiled, no harvest 
was prepared, famine set in, labourers broke their contracts, 
employers fled elsewhere with what they had left, the 
Association utterly failed, and the Government had to step 
in, appropriate what they could, and establish the Swan 
river settlement as a Crown colony. 
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They who wonder at the collapse need only look at the 
bad system of land grants. The settlers had to be located 
miles from one another, and generally on land as unsuitable 
for use as difiicult of access. The natives took advantage of 
the dispersion, and a bloody struggle followed. Kangaroo 
meat, sold at tenpence a pound, helped the whites, but did 
not please the blacks. 

Gradually, affairs took a better turn ; but the few who 
stayed behind were disappointed and out of heart. After 
sighing over their ovra poverty in comparison with those in the 
eastern colonies, they resolved to petition the Home Govern- 
ment to send convicts to their shores, that they might have 
cheap labour on their farms, and a liberal expenditure from 
the British treasury. 

Without doubt, some good followed. Men recovered 
spirit and energy to use the really grand opportunities about 
them ; and roads, so much needed, were formed by prisoner 
labour. Cut off by this despairing action from the 
sympathies of colonists in other parts of Australia, the 
Swan River people saw their mistake, and demanded their , 
freedom from prisoners. In 1869 the transmission of felons 
ceased, a more healthy tone was restored, and their fellow 
colonists at a distance came to the rescue. 

Since that a marvellous change has come. Exploration 
has revealed glorious pastures. Plots of excellent soil were 
most successfully worked by farmers. The mines of Victoria 
district were opened. The timber of forests was wrought to 
better advantage. The pearls on the coasts and the whales 
in the harbours brought increased gain. The wool rolled into 
the ports. Enterprising men from Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Sydney brought money and stock. Railways began to appear 
in the country. New sources of industry appeared. Wages 
rose rapidly, and maintained their stand. Above all, the 
temperance men battled successfully with the real curse of 
the old settlements, and religious efforts seconded that reform 
by higher appeals. 

Thus it is, that Western Australia has become in 1885 so 
utterly different a place, and so worthy the consideration of 
contemplating British emigrants. Only in justice to some of 
the original settlers may this passage, from the West 
-f-/M«^ra/mw newspaper, December 26th, 1882, be quoted, now 
that a new regime is being established : — 
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" The Pilgrim Fathers of Swan River alighted upon a 
corner of the continent more infertile probably than any 
other, where they had to contend against sand, and scrub 
and poison, and nearly every drawback with which it was 
possible to meet. They laid the foundations of the Colony 
amidst hardships and harassments unknown elsewhere, 
deprived of those resources of nature which helped others 
in their contests with the wilds. The old settlers, whatever 
new blood may think of them at present, were a body of 
Englishmen of whom we have every reason to be proud." 

GOVERNMENT. 

First a private colony, then a Crown one, it is now said 
that the Western Australian Government is "neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring." It is in a transition state. 
Not yet can it be allowed to have a Representative Rule, as in 
other Australian Settlements ; but it will attain its majority 
soon, if population, as expected, flows in. 

At present the Governor has considerable power. The 
Executive Council which assists His Excellency includes the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General, the Surveyor General, 
the Colonial Treasurer, and the Director of Public Works. 

The Legislative Council has a Speaker, three Official 
Members, four Nominees and sixteen Elected Members. 
There is a property qualification for the latter, and a voter 
must have a house paying at least £10 rent. There is not a 
responsible government, the officers not being removable. 
** Free institutions in Western Australia," says the present 
Governor, "are only hindered by its immense territory', and its 
scanty population." 

Several of the townships have municipal rule, the first 
Mayor of Perth was Mr. Shenton, in 1 880. Sir James Stirling 
was Governor from 1829 to 1839; John Hutt, Esq., to 1846; 
Capt. Fitzgerald, to June, 1855; Sir A. E. Kennedy, to 
February, 1862; John Stephen Hampton, Esq., to November, 
1868 ; Sir F. Aloysius Weld to December, 1874 ; Sir W.C. F. 
Robinson, to September, 1877; SirH. St. George Ord, to 
April, 1880; Sir W. C. F. Robinson, to February, 1883; to 
whom the present Governor, Sir F. Napier Broome, succeeded. 

The Revenue for 1883 was £316,719; the expenditure 
£240,566. The Public Debt £607,791, isnearly £20 ahead. 
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The Customs brought in £121,269 ; and the land, £93,798. 
In 1849 the Colonial Revenue was £16,731, of which the 
Home Government paid £7,134; it advanced in 1876, to 
£162,189, with the help of £14,853 from home. The ex- 
pansion of the Colony will bring responsible rule ; and, with 
that, a much greater expenditure, with an extra indulgence in 
loans for public works. 

CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c. 

The Colony is not all out in the wilds. There are towns 
with town advantages ; and there are countrj: places, with no 
small amount of civilization. The Government aid local 
effort in various ways. The several Road Boards have State 
aid. The schools have State aid. The various charitable 
institutions have State aid. The different churches, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
or Wesleyan, have State aid. In 1883 the Ecclesiastical 
Grant was £3,543 ; and, as all religionists contributed to the 
taxation, all were equally welcome to the aid. In the other 
Australian Colonies, where there is responsible Government, 
no State aid is given to any denomination. 

There is a Protestant Bishop, with a cathedral now building, 
in Perth. The Roman Catholic Bishop has also a cathedral in 
Perth. Bishop Parry has about a score of chaplains and 
curates. Bishop Griver has ten priests and four convents 
under him ; while good Bishop Salvado has his Mission of 
Benedictines at New Norcia. The Protestant Diocesan 
S)Tiod was established in 1872. 

The Presbyterians are not so strong in Western Australia 
as they are in Victoria. Wesleyans 'have six ministers, 
and the Congregationalists have three. The Wesleyan cause 
dates from 1830 in Perth. The monks are at the mission 
station ; the Sisters of Mercy and the Sisters of St. Joseph 
are engaged in school and hospital. 

Temperance Societies are now receiving active support. 
Special Missions were sent thither from Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne for an attack on drinking habits. 

Schools are extending. The grant in 1882 came to £9,770. 
A general system is adopted on a secular basis, with local 
school boards. But special assistance is allowed for those, 
•chiefly Roman Catholic, objecting to the general system, and 
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who establish assisted schools. There is an excellent high 
or grammar school, a ladies' college and a high-class nuns' 
school. A small community of thirty odd thousand can thus 
support their clergy, and maintain about a hundred schools. 

There are mechanics* institutes, hospitals, asylums and 
savings' banks. 

The press is represented by the following : the Gazette^ 
Inquirer, West Australian, Herald^ West Australian Catholic 
Jiecord, Mining Herald, Eastern Districts Chronicle^ Victoria 
Express, Standard, Daily Xews, Albany Mail, Temperance 
Record. 

An emigrant is clearly not deprived of church and 
newspaper for himself, nor school ior his child. He may 
connect himself with Freemasons, Odd Fellows or Good 
Templars. The post office is within hail, and he may thence 
send a telegram to any part of the world. He has, also, the 
full protection of the law in judge and police. 

THE PASTORAL INTEREST. 

After this description of the Colony, the reader would soon 
conclude that the keeping of flocks and herds was a prominent 
industry, and that the new lands lately brought into notice will 
be first utilized in this way. 

Man originally seems to have lived in the hunting stage, 
subsisting upon the animals he slew, and clothing himself 
in their skins. We next find him in the pastoral stage, 
taming and tending creatures of the field, so as to have 
flesh and milk at command. The advance in the steps of 
civilization is then to the agricultural stage. 

New South Wales, the first Australian colony, began with 
tilling the ground, but soon discovered that caftle breeding 
and wool growing were more profitable pursuits. Victoria 
began with the pastoral, and mainly developed the agricultural 
after mining had brought increased population. Western 
Australia, as well as South Australia, began with farming. 
The latter, while attending to flocks, continued mindful of the 
plough. The former, of late years, has been active in both 
directions. 

The once despised and humble squatter has become the 
Lord of Wastes. He has compelled governments to alter 
the established British state of things — he has broken down 
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the old barriers of land regulations, and inaugurated in 
Australia a system of quite a revolutionary character. 

At first, land was granted, in rather small lots, subject to 
no other charge than a slight quit rent, levied rather as an 
acknowledgment that the soil belonged to the Crown than as a 
means of revenue. Then land was exposed for sale at five 
shillings an acre, no more free grants being sanctioned. 
That sum rose to twelve shillings, and afterwards to twenty; 
while competition at public auction frequently increased that 
upset price considerably. 

Land so purchased would do for cultivation, but could 
hardly pay with stock. Native Australian pastures were not 
like rich artificial meadows in their acreage capabilities to 
sustain the flocks and herds. When three or four acres were 
required to keep a sheep all the year round, purchased land 
was pronounced impracticable for the object. 

They who had stock began to run them on pastures not yet 
alienated. This was resented alike by the State, and by 
those who held their own freeholds. The Squatters^ who 
squatted down upon an area to which they had no right, and 
for which they paid nothing, were warned oif as trespassers 
and rogues. When, however, men of wealth and respecta- 
bility adopted the same habit, from the rapid increase of 
their animals, and the inability to meet the charge of 
purchased land, Government had to face the difficulty. 

This led to the system of runs. Men were allowed to run 
their sheep or cattle over imsold land if they paid for an 
annual license. The next step was a charge upon the 
stock depastured, according to their numbers. After awhile, 
leases for a term of years, at a fixed annual rent, gave the 
squatter a qualified permanence of position, allowing him 
the opportunity to make improvements upon the ruti. 

Western Australia has copied the pastoral rdle of rulers in 
the pastoral eastern colonies. It would never do in such a 
region to raise wool upon poor land at a pound an acre. 
They who had originally obtained land, by grant or sale, had 
the advantage of proximity to port and market should they 
devote estates to a pastoral purpose. Others, intending to 
depasture animals, had to go beyond the settled country, 
leasing grass land of Government. 

The pastoral life diff*ers according to locality. Comforts 
increase as the stations approach a regular settlement ; and 
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dangers, as well as inconveniences, grow with distance from 
neighbours. The enjoyment of good pastures will reconcile 
many to deprivation of some advantages of civilisation. 

The yoimg and enterprising will search out locations yet 
unoccupied, and even plant themselves in a real isolated wfld. 
The more cautious, or the better favoured with capital, might 
prefer a situation of greater safety or accessibility. 

In Western Australia, the Swan River district was the first 
portion taken up, and the stock spread down toward King 
George's Sound or, Cape Leeuwin. Not long after, trouble 
appeared. Animals got lost in the thickets and forests, 
while others died from eating poison plants, or were sorely 
tried from want of grass or want of water. 

Wooded lands were proved unfit for pastoral work. The 
dry, sandy plains, unless in the vicinity of streams, gave 
insufficient supplies. The fancy that stock took to plants 
which became their destroyers troubled owners worse than 
all. 

Although it was seen that poison tracts were limited, and 
that the offender could readily be extracted, yet the pastures 
near settlements were forsaken for remoter but healthier 
localities. Gradually the depasturing circle has extended, 
till now an area never dreamed of in the ancient times has 
been taken up by squatters. 

The animals found good quarters, after the first remove, 
in Victoria district, which has the Champion Bay, south of 
Sharks Bay, for its port. 

The Exhibition ('atalogue for 1866 contained the following 
paragraph — "Most of the country is adapted for cattle, but 
the neighbourhood of the Irwin river, in East Victoria district, 
has been for some years prominent in this respect.** As to 
w ool, it properly stated, " If the prices obtained in the London 
markets are at all lower than those obtained by growers in 
New South Wales, the fault is owing to our flock owners 
themselves.** 

The Victoria plains — the Greenough Flats, the Irwin 
country, the Dongarra and Geraldton neighbourhoods — 
manage to show a rapidly increasing number of animals, 
although Toodyay and York, dry eastern parts, still retain a 
good reputation for fine wools. 

New Norcia, the Benedictine Mission, is an important 
pastoral localit}\ The diligent Spanish monks do not confine 
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themselves to the spiritual training of a few aborigines, 
but engage in a wide varietj^ of profitable employment. 
Able, in a colony where land is leased at so trifling a rate, 
to pay over a thousand pounds a year in pastoral rents to 
Government, they must occupy a large area with their 
stock. 

It is said that some of them had been formerly shepherding 
on the vast treeless plains of Spain, the original source of 
Australian merinoes, and could well appreciate a place where 
the fine wool could be so readily gro^vn, and give so remu- 
nerative a return for labour. Struggling for years to find 
means to sustain themselves with common necessaries, sheep- 
tending is now furnishing them with resources of no mean 
order. Their toil is shared by the aborigines, whose interests 
they consult, whose sympathies they obtain. It would be 
interesting indeed if, under such tutorship and gentle 
direction, the sable sons of Western Australia should become 
flock-masters on their native soil. 

The pastoral work ascended Victoria district to the banks 
of the Gascoyne, in the Sharks Bay country ; Dirk Hartog 
in the Bay itself, in spite of bad repute for aridity and utter 
deflciency of feed, has been taken up for a sheep station. 

The bleaters still went forward, and gained the excellent 
grass lands of the North- West. Even when the tropic of 
Capricorn was passed, in the passage northward, the delicate 
merino sustained no damage, nor was his beautiful fleece 
deteriorated. Instead of the wool turning to hair in the 
Australian tropics, as was once so confidently expected to 
occur, it will soon be obvious that, so far as Western Australia 
is concerned, the most extensive export of that product will 
come from the tropical portions. 

If the climate were considered hot near Nickol Bay,it might 
be supposed that in Kimberley district, particularly upon its 
lower plains, the sheep would have little need of a warm coat. 
The quantity, it is true, suffers with the advance towards the 
equator, but not the quality. The most sanguine expecta- 
tions are entertained as to the residts of sheep tending near 
the Fitzroy, the Margaret, the Ord, the Glenelg, the Prince 
Regent, and the great array of north-eastern waters. 

That seasons of peculiar trial may come is nothing more 
than can be expected. Heavy floods will punish the flocks of 
unwatchful shepherds. Warlike Blacks, aggravated instead of 
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being conciliated, may slaughter the stock, and even spear the 
owner; but such troubles were endured by squatters in 
Victoria and New South Wales of old, though no native 
difficulty is ever experienced there now. 

The most remarkable pastoral movement has been in that 
terrible region of drought through which Eyre made his 
painful way some forty odd years ago. From the Australian 
Bight, along the coast by Eucla and Cape Arid, the country is 
being leased by daring pastoralists. Yet, in that region, for 
perhaps a thousand miles, there is neither river nor permanent 
pool. But grass is there, and water can be had by the sinking 
of wells in most places. Hampton Plains are very promising. 

Mr. Wittenoom,*an old settler of the Colony, has shown how 
admirably the merino is adapted to its climatic conditions. 
He assures us that "the climate of Western Australia is very 
favourable to the growth of wool ; its tendency being rather 
to become of finer texture and more soft. This probably 
arises from the amount of animal soap generated during the 
summer months. '' 

Without question, the rough and ready mode so long 
pursued in the wool sheds has caused the Colony to be 
behind Victoria, Tasmania, or even South Australia, in the 
get-up of the article. During the last few years great 
improvements have taken place ; but that which is doing 
Western Australia most service is the influx of squatters 
from Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane, with the 
best appliances and a cultured experience. With nothing in 
the country to militate against the production of a first-class 
bale, and with the opening up of the districts by railways and 
new ports, the grazier of the future will not be long gaining 
a front rank for his wool in the London market. 

Horses for India were once thought the grand speculation 
for the Colony, because of its ready access to Indian ports. 
Whether from difficulties of shipment, neglect of good 
breeding, or other causes. Western Australia has not yet had 
the anticipated profit. For years the old settlers lost energy, 
and fell to some extent into careless ways. It is now 
different. In the general levelling up, horse stations will 
take a conspicuous place. 

The Eastern (colonies suffered in like manner in their 
breeding studs, in consequence of the social revolution pro- 
duced there by the gold discovery. A good ti*ade in horses. 
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"was once established with India, but fell oflF in consequence 
of the military authorities iinding the character of the mounts 
deteriorated, and a prevalence of screws apparent. 

But, as in the ports on the Pacific side, a decided revival 
is taking place in the horse market ; there is no doubt that 
the superior geographical advantages of Western Australia 
will be utilized by improvement in stock. Men who know 
the points of the noble animal, and will devote a few years 
to the raising of a sound mob of useful horses, will find the 
capital and time so expended turn to fine profit. It is not 
India alone that would provide a market, as Java is open to 
purchase. 

Some persons believe that Kimberley district, a few hundred 
miles from important and prosperous Asiatic Islands, and 
nearest to India itself, will have excellent prospects. The 
pasture and climate are eminently suitable for the raising of 
the useful beast of burden. The deep bays lend facilities 
for shipping, and land can be got within the next few years 
in favourable positions as to ports. 

The enterprise only needs the necessary' outlay, and the 
proper adaptation of specific knowledge to the peculiar 
circumstances of the locality, to make it a permanent source 
of income. 

Cattle have received less attention than in Queensland, for 
instance, yet the homed race does well in the colony. 
A complaint has been made that attention is required as to 
breed. The large sums paid by squatters in other colonies 
for the best breeding stock, have yielded splendid returns. 
Only by dint of pushing ahead in all departments of this 
industry will Western Australia succeed. The country is 
right enough. 

The progress made in the pastoral interest along the 
extent of North- West and Victoria District, is one of the 
most hopeful signs for the future. 

Dairy-farming comes as an intermediate industry between 
cultivation and squatting. So far it has been carried on 
chiefly in the settled or Swan River region. 

It has not been conducted with the energy and success 
one sees in the Western Townships of Lower Canada, the 
lUawarra of New South Wales, and parts of Victoria, 
Tasmania and New Zealand. The cows are often ill-bred, 
and more often ill-cared for. Food has been confined to the 
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native grasses, which are not all of good quality, and are 
sadly wanting in quantity and flavour during the hot months. 

A little while since we saw the system pursued on the Darling 
Downs of Queensland. There this dependence on native 
pastures for stud sheep and milking cows was not the practice. 
The silos had their stores of cut grass, with luscious clover, 
lucerne and sorghum. Chaff made of so sweet-smelling and 
nutritious, as well as so tasty a compound, could not fail 
to be relished by the most fastidious of animals. 

Cultivation must go hand in hand with depasturing pure 
and simple, if dairy farming is to be a success. The former 
laissez /aire plan would not do in these competitive times. 
The man who goes out from the old country with the 
new ideas as to the management of stock, but with a due 
consideration of the changed circumstances in a rude part of 
a colony, will have a very decided advantage over one pur- 
suing the old jog-trot methods 

It cannot be said that Western Australia offers to graziers 
as favorable a state of things as would be found on pastures 
in Otago and Canterbury, on Darling Downs and Peak 
Downs of Queensland, on the western plains of Victoria, 
or in the Riverina part of New South Wales ; yet the com- 
pensation is no trifling one in a far less payment for the 
rental of grass land. After all. Governor Weld reported, 
'" Western Australia has been somewhat less favoured than 
some other parts of Australia in its pastoral lands, but it 
has, nevertheless, a good deal of very good pastoral coimtry.'* 

The Poison Plants have been made too much of. They 
are over a limited area, and may easily be rooted up. The 
Colony is not the only place plagued with such an evil. Queens- 
land and South Australia ♦have considerable tracts of the trial 
for stock, and the Bathurst Burr of New South Wales has 
spread nearly everywhere. The man who expects virgin 
territory without some botanical annoyance is safe to be well 
disappointed in any clime. 

In the selection of new country, it is important to look after 
water — permanent, or with facilities for storage. Hain does 
fall at times in the worst of deserts, and hollows will retain 
something if ordinary care be taken. However dry the grass 
may be, or however coarse the salt bush, stock will thrive if 
only water be within reach. The sinking of wells in the soil 
should be an early task. The American Althouse windmill, 
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self-acting under air pressure, will raise sufficient to keep the 
upper reservoirs filled. No labour must be spared in so dry 
a climate as Western Australia in securing a supply of water. 
To go traTelling about with a flock, trespassing upon 
neighbours' runs, when there is no water at home, is as 
annoying as it is destructive. 

The grasses are of considerable variety, though occasionally 
of too tufted a character to be of much benefit. Attention to 
the herbage is of first importance. Land is neither so dear 
there, nor is the climate so dripping, as in New Zealand, 
where English grasses may be sown. 

Kangaroos are not such a nuisance to squatters there as 
they are in the eastern colonies, where a price is set upon 
a pair of ears. There are plenty for sport, and the country 
is not too closely taken up. The Dingo, or wild dog, a 
nocturnal prowler after sheep, is by no means so trouble- 
some as on the other side of the Island-Continent. 

While men with a moderate capital may select pastoral 
country in a settled quarter, they who venture into more 
distant regions must take warning from Governor Broome, 
who says : — 

'' Until the conditions of the special climate and pasturage 
are fully understood, there must be occasional losses and 
reverses. The Kimberley district is unsidtable for the small 
pioneer class ; the land requires to be held and worked in 
large blocks by capitalists." 

It is not generally known that some runs of Eastern 
Australia change hands at simis approaching a million of 
money. The removal of extensive flocks, the arrangements 
for efficient settlement, the provision against unforeseen 
difficulties, have all to be considered in going to so remote a 
quarter as the north-east. 

Some progress has been made, even in this reputed slow 
Colony, in stock culture. A comparison of 1849 and 1876 is 
instructive. The advance of numbers is thus perceived : — 
Horses, from 2,340 in 1849 to 33,502 in 1876 ; cattle, from 
11,741 to 54,058; sheep, 144,033 to 899,499; goats, 804 to 
5,561 ; pigs, 3,129 to 18,108. Horses, in ten years, increased 
57 per cent. ; cattle, 50 ; sheep, 80. 

The Government statistics give the following at the begin- 
ning of 1884:— Horses, 32,884; cattle, 64,558; sheep, 
1,315,155; goats, 6,298; pigs, 18,512. 
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The principal districts for horse farms were Toodyay, The 
North, Wellington and Swan ; for cattle — The North, Wel- 
lington, Sussex, Blackwood, Swan and Toodyay ; for goats — 
The North, Toodyay and Champion Bay; for pigs — Toodyay, 
York and Greenough of Victoria. 

The number of sheep in the leading localities were as 
follows -.—North, 336,413; Champion Bay, 147,274; York, 
136,584; Plantagenet, 130,936; Williams, 117,340 ; Tood- 
yay, 114,485; Gascoigne, 108,576; Irwin, 75,125. 

In the Central District 1,524 pastoral leases were issued to 
the amount of 5,566,507 acres. There were 542 first-class, 
containing 9,581,419 acres; 1,394 special occupation, with 
178,645 acres; and 12 poison leases of 40,493 acres. There 
were also 1 8 poison licenses, over 254,746 acres. 

In the Eastern District 632 pastoral leases covered 
47,501,308 acres, besides 9 of 603,750 acres with pre- 
emptive right. 

The Northern District had then 1,432 leases over 
46,129,267 acres. 

Kimberley, only recently commenced, had then 478 leases 
extending over 51,289,089 acres. 

The total rental to Government for the leasing of 
160,067,579 acres came to only £76,843 — an average of 
about half a farthing a year per acre for a fortieth of the 
Colony. 

Pastoral Land Laws. 

The law under which land may be thus leased must now 
be put before the reader. 

These were the latest Land Regulations : 

All matters connected with the Crown or Public Lands 
are under the control of the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
who appoints officers to carry out the law, and signs all 
leases and licenses. 

The five districts into which the Colony is divided for land 
purposes, are the Central, the South Eastern, the Central 
Eastern, the Northern and the Kimberley, 

All pastoral lands in the Central District — about Swan 
River, &c. — excepting portions eastward of the Fitzgerald 
River, are called First-class: all others are denominated 
Second-class, 

Applicants for a run must deposit at the Land Office a 
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sum equal to the first year's rent, a half-a-crown fee, and 
give consent to the payment of survey expenses. 

An annual License of First-class division, in area not less 
than 3,000 acres, costs a pound per 1,000 acres. The license 
is renewable. 

Leases of pastoral land, in area of not less than 10,000 
acres, will not be granted after the end of 1887, if of this 
First-class territorial division. 

Leases of Second-class land, reckoned by position and not 
by quality, must be for at least 20,000 acres, and may be 
obtained up to the end of 1893, after which period new 
regulations will' be issued. 

The annual rental for the second class is five shillings per 
thousand acres for the first half of the term, and ten shillings 
for the remainder. 

The lessees of second class have pre-emptive rights — 
liberty of first purchase — over portions of their runs, if the 
selection be made during the first seven years of their lease, 
and each block be not less than a thousand acres, on the 
advance payment of five pounds a year for each thousand 
acres. 

The entire purchase of such blocks can be completed any 
time within those first seven years on the payment of five 
shillings an acre ; though the rate is doubled if sale be made 
after that period. This applies only to the so-caJled Northern 
District. 

In the Central Eastern, or the South-Eastem District, the 
amoimt required is but one half of the above, being half-a- 
crown an acre during the first seven years, and five shillings 
after. This is from the acknowledged inferiority of land 
there. 

In all cases the survey of such land with pre-emptive 
rights is paid for by the tenant. 

KiMBEBLEY DisTBiCT Leases. In this favourite, and 
newly opened north-eastern tropical country arrangements 
differ from those elsewhere. 

A Pastoral Lease must be for not less then 50,000 acres, 
when fronting a lake or river, though limited to 20,000 if 
without that advantage. In special cases the Governor may 
allow a lesser area for a frontage lease. But the holder of 
such a frontage block can obtain, on similar conditions to his 
own, a contiguous block of land, when of at least 10,000 acres. 

y2 
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The rental per thousand acres is put at ten shillings a year. 
This is, for Kimberley, a much higher rate than is charged in 
Queensland for runs remote from settlements. The rulers, 
however, presume that that portion of the Colony is exception- 
ally good, and in a geographical position that will one day be 
of enormous benefit to settlers. 

Even in Kimberley, pastoral leases under the present Act 
cannot go beyond the end of 1893, when changes may occur. 

The lessee must stock his land according to its capacity, 
though time is given for the party to bring that stock from a 
distance, and only a small number is absolutely required to 
fulfil the conditions necessary to avoid the lease being 
forfeited. 

All land leased in 1882 must be stocked before the end of 
1885, up to the minimum rate of two head of large stock, or 
twenty sheep, for every thousand acres, and the animals 
must be the bond fide property of the lessee. Leases of 1883 
should have the stock before the close of 1886 ; those of 1884, 
before the end of 1887; and those of 1885, before the 
end of 1888. 

Every tenant has to make an annual return of his stock, 
indicating the brands and owners of the animals under 
his charge. 

Conditions of Pastoral Leases. — No Run, and no 
part of it, can be sub-let or assigned without written permission 
of the Commissioner, and the endorsement of the fact on the 
lease itself, besides the payment of a fee of ten shillings. 

The Government Gazette will officially notify the names of 
the persons receiving leases, with a description of extent and 
boundary. 

For the year ending December 31st, the rent must be paid 
on or before the previous March 1st. If delayed for sixty 
days, the lessee will have to pay an additional 25 per cent, to 
such rent. Licenses and leases may be dated January 1st or 
Jidy 1st. 

The purchaser of a lease must pay the lessee for all lawful 
improvements, to be determined by arbitration. This would 
include the value for buildings, dams, wells, fencing, &c. 

Timber and stone upon any pastoral lease cannot be applied 
by the lessee to any but strictly personal use, and not for sale. 

Compensation is awarded for any portion of land taken 
away for road or other public purposes. 
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Poisoned Lands. Leases of lands bearing poison plants 
can be taken up for twenty-one years, with pre-emptive rights, 
for not less an area than 1 ,000 acres, at an annual rental of a 
pound for each 1,000 acres. 

At the end of the term, or before it, should the conditions 
have been observed, a grant is given for the land, if it has 
been fenced, and the poison plant thoroughly eradicated. 

A license for poisoned land, on the same term of twenty- 
one years, but not with the rights of a lease, can be obtained 
at a rental of only two shillings and sixpence per 1,000 acres. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WESTEEN AUSTKALIA IS A FABMING COLONY. 

Agriculture depends upon soil and climate. Long con- 
tinued and heavy wet may be as injurious to farming 
prospects as a lengtheijed drought. Without claiming for 
Western Australia a monopoly of advantages, it would at 
the same time be wrong to assert its incapacity to raise a crop. 

The earliest settlers, who planted themselves on the sandy 
coast, or where the timber precluded the hope of fields 
without an enormous outlay, were disheartened at the failure 
of their first plough ventures. They did not understand the 
seasons, they knew not how to meet local difficulties, and 
they were too scattered to find a ready sale for their produce. 

Their heavy massive ploughs and harrows, suitable enough 
for the heavy lands of wet Britain, were quite out of character 
in the very light and dry soil of the Swan River. A lum- 
bering, powerful farm horse, needed to draw a plough in 
England, was replaced to advantage in the Colony by an 
animal €ar less muscular, that could run over the ground with 
more rapidity. 

It was admitted from the beginning, that such splendid 
vegetables and luscious fruits were never raised in English 
garden or orchard. Only let the light soil have the chance 
of moisture, and the Australian sun would do the rest. 
When, however, the wheat did not so well in the primitive 
settlement, an experiment over the Darling Range proved 
eminently successful. The York neighbourhood, better in 
soil, and more removed from forest shade, turned out capital 
cereals and roots. 
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Still, the Victoria District, more favoured with strong soil, 
resulting from the decomposition of volcanic rocks, has 
becpme the farming quarter. Beside the Irwin water, and 
along the wide extent of the celebrated Greenough Flats, the 
fields may be seen to colonial perfection. 

The climate there is quite dry enough, far drier than on 
the Swan, the Murray, the Blackwood, or the neighbourhood 
of the Soimd ; yet, with a little judicious husbanding of the 
precious fluid, and taking advantage of even partial showers, 
there is less occasion to grumble about crops there than 
either in New South Wales or South Australia. 

Heavy field crops, as on the rich clays of the Lothians and 
EngHsh fens, could not be calculated upon. On the other 
hand, the charges and labour attending culture in the Colony 
were considerably different. And if not heavy, the yield will 
bear respectable comparison with that in Tasmania or Victoria. 

The wheat averaged only 14 bushels in 1883 ; certainly 
more than in some of the eastern colonies. Last year it came 
to nearly 20 per acre. Oats and rye did not do so well as 
barley. Potatoes showed a very fair amount for a warm and 
thirsty country, yielding as much as 2^ to 3^ tons an acre. 

The latest statistics declared that 58,111 acres were in 
crop. Of this, wheat took 28,768, returning 373,984 bushels; 
barley, 5,547 acres for 88,768 bushels; oats, 1,395 for 
22,715 bushels ; maize only 28 for 812 bushels. Potatoes, 
with 310 acres, gave 930 tons. The hay and green crops, 
generally of Cape barley and oats, occupied 20,295 acres. 
Vineyards took up 725 acres; and kitchen gardens, 816. 

Wheat is sorely tried at times with the red rust, a plague 
pretty commonly felt in other colonial quarters. So far, in 
spite of the offer of rewards, and much experimenting, the 
rust has not been subdued. Among the remedies suggested 
by those who wanted the prize, were some odd ones. A man 
thought the proper thinp was to treat the soil on homoeopathic 
principles, by giving it a top dressing of red iron rust. A 
second believed that coal tar spread over the fields would be 
efficacious. A third remcomended that ropes well soaked in 
gas water shall be drawn over the wheat ears. He who 
thought the rust came in a mist would dissipate the latter by 
a charge of powder. A very safe man wanted Government to 
lay down in his hands a certain large sum, and then he would 
tell the right thing to be done. 
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As to fruits, they are plentiful, cheap and good. 

The best wheat lands were pronounced to be in Greenough, 
Irwin, Toodyay, and York districts. The best for barley 
were the same. Toodyay raised good oats ; while Wellington 
and Perth, near the chief market, yielded most potatoes. 
York and Toodyay had the hay crops. Vines were cultivated 
generally in York, Swan and Toodyay neighbourhoods. 

In the damper, cooler quarters, south-west, English products 
do admirably, and have a flavour of richness in quality seldom 
known in Great Britain and Ireland. Apples are held in 
great esteem, though more of the eating than preserving 
character. Stone fruit trees are wonderful bearers. The 
strawberry and raspberry are excellent in taste. Of peaches, 
nectarines, figs, oranges, olives, pomegranates, mulberries, 
almonds, quinces, pine apples, and even bananas, it is idle to 
speak. A grape land it is pre-eminently. 

Rude and rough as the life in the bush may be supposed, 
it is not altogether unsatisfactory to find on a little 
freehold farm all that is needful, except clothing and grocery, 
for the support of a family, with all the charms of fiowering 
shrubs, and an ample supply of a great variety of fruits. In 
fact, it is the abundance of creature comforts, that can be so 
easily procured on a bit of land, which has kept so many of 
the old settlers content. 

Why should they worry and overwhelm themselves with 
cares ? Food and clothes convenient for them, a pleasant land 
to dwell in, and children safe enough to get along by them- 
selves. Why should fathers toil, and mothers save ? If falling 
into the lotus-eating condition, they at least add days to life, 
and days of ease. Early trials came and went. Ambition 
slumbers often where there is no strong incentive to exertion. 
A little effort suffices to have a good home for declining 
days. In all the colonies it has been our good fortune to 
meet with many of the ancient settlers who were simply 
content with moderate competence. 

The present Governor of Western Australia is pleased with 
a land in which the honest worker so eh joyed himself — 
" amidst the affections of a home in which he can take life 
easily in the evening of his days, and from which he can see 
his children marry and go forth to such other homes of their 
OMm." 

Without disparaging earnest effort, careful toil, and the 
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accumulation of wealth, we know that many a colonial 
homestead enjoys a peace and rest, amidst its modest fields 
and vineyard, denied to the palatial mansion in town. "Life 
in Western Australia," adds Sir F. Napier Broome, " has a 
charm which is missing from the hrand-new shifting and 
disjointed communities of the wealthier colonies.'' So much 
for the law of compensation. 

G6ing higher up the country, the capabilities of cultivation 
are increased. We gradually lose some of the English 
products, and gain those of India; apples give place to 
mangoes, wheat to cane. The possibilities of the future in 
the north consist in tropical fruits of all kinds, with spices, 
indigo, cinchona, tobacco, arrowroot, cotton, coffee and 
sugar. 

Sugar cane would succeed in the north wherever the 
moisture was sufficient, or means existed for irrigation. In 
that region, however, the retins come with the monsoon of 
simimer, the growing time — leaving safe, dry weather for 
the harvesting of the cane. The district is too far removed 
from the haunts of ordinary white toilers to make a difficulty 
of the plantations being worked by coloured labour. 

It is different to North Queensland, where Whites are 
employed, on stations or in mines, close to the localities where 
Polynesians or Chinese might be engaged in trashing cane or 
boiling sugar juice. 

Western Australia, in the adoption of agric\ilture as 
devoted to tropical productions, will, by its peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution of districts, be spared the conflicts 
inevitable to places where the social and economical position 
is different. 

The facilities for obtaining agricultural land will be now 
described. As, up to 1884, only 1,719,500 acres had been 
alienated by grant or sale, there will be something left for 
disposal out of a total of about 650,000,000 acres. 

FARMING LAND LAWS. 

The Regidations for 1885 are liberal. 

Lands are to be sold or leased. 

Public auction sales require a deposit of one-tenth the 
purchase-money, and the balance within a month of the sale, 
or the deposit will be forfeited. Land not sold at auction 
may afterwards be bought at the upset price. 
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A person may have any particular lot in a town or suburb 
put up for sale, on making a deposit of 10 per cent, of the 
price. 

Country farm land may be had in the south-eastern, 
•central-eastern and northern districts, at '5s. an acre, in lots 
of 400 acres or more. In the better Central and Kimberley 
districts, the upset price is 10s. Less than 40 acres in the 
Central, or 200 in the Kimberley, cannot be had. 

If desirous to take up unsurveyed land, the applicants 
must send in to the Land Office a description of the selected 
locality, with a plan of its boundaries, paying down a fee of 
half-a-crown. Priority of claim is then considered. 

To avoid advantage being taken by an official, no person 
connected with the Survey or Land Department is allowed, 
directly or indirectly, any interest in the lease or sale of any 
land, nor can he purchase for his own use, except by written 
permission of the Governor. 

A fee of 30s. is required on the issue of a Deed of Grant, 
after a completed purchase. Before any completed purchase 
of unoccupied land, a Permit to use it is authorised by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. The Permit runs thus : — 

" Whereas, of 

is entitled to receive a grant from the Crown of an estate in 
fee simple, in all that piece or parcel of land hereinafter 
described, that is to say and containing 

or thereabouts, but the said grant has not 

yet been prepared. Now know all men, and these presents 

witness that I in pursuance of the power in 

me vested as Commissioner of Crown Lands for the said 
Colony, do hereby authorize and permit the said .... 
his heirs or assigns, at any time after the date hereof, to 
enter upon the said section of land, and to hold and occupy 
the same for his or their absolute use and benefit." 

As water, in so dry a climate, is such a necessity, provision 
is made in every transfer of land for access to water-holes, 
springs and streams, and the right is mentioned in the grant. 

Tillage Leases. These are convenient to those seeking 
to save the expenditure of their little capital in land 
purchases. Land for bond fide agricultural use may be 
rented at fifteen pence an acre per annum. When the 
rentals amount in all to the payment of twelve shillings and 
sixpence, the farm becomes freehold. At any time during 
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the term of lease, a purchase of the farm may be made by 
the payment of the balance of rents up to that sum. 

Defer BED Payments. Farms of not less than 100 
acres may be taken up on a system of deferred or distributed 
payments, at the rate of ten shUluigs per acre. 

Occupation Licenses. Farms of not less than 100 
acres may be taken up on Occupation Licenses, paying down 
a fee of half-a-crown. The license is for ten years, and the 
annual rental one shilling an acre. 

During the term, a substantial fence must be put around, 
and at least one fourth of the acreage be cultivated. If these 
conditions be fulfilled, the land becomes a freehold at the end 
of the ten years ; though during the term a purchase may 
be effected, by paying the difference between the sum of the 
rents paid and the ten shillings an acre price of the land. 

Ten acres for a garden or orchard, if country land, would 
cost not less than ten shillings an acre. 

If any one in the north-eastern Kimberley district should 
grow either tropical or sub-tropical produce, as sugar, cotton, 
rice, to the reputed value of ^\e hundred pounds (£600), 
and the holder be able to sell the same for that amount, he 
becomes entitled to a free gift of five hundred acres of land, 
situated near to his plot on which the produce was raised. 
This is done with a view to encourage persons to establish 
plantations in that fine tropical area. 

From the '* Garden Guide " in the Western Australian 
Almanack for 1884, we extract a few notices of work, accord- 
ing to months : — 

January : *' If rain or dull weather occurs, a few cabbage, 
carrot, cauliflower, celery, broad and kidney beans, lettuce, 
pea, onion, radish and turnip seeds may be sown to a limited 
extent." This was because of hot weather : " Dahlias and 
roses should be looked after." 

February: "Early potatoes may be planted largely. 
Celery and leeks to be transplanted into trenches — ^plant at 
the end of the month a few hyacinths, tulips, anemones, 
ranunculi and narcissi for early blooming. Take care that 
camelias, azaleas, rhododendrons and the like plants do not 
suffer from want of water." 

March : " Kidney potatoes may still be planted. Earth 
up celery. Dahlias, hollyhocks, liliums, and pompom- 
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cbrysanthemums will now be in their prime. This is the 
best month to sow hardy and perennial flower seeds." 

April : " Continue planting out cabbage, cauliflower and 
celery. Plant potatoes, onions, shallots, garlic, rhubarb and 
horse-radish. Most kinds of evergreens and ornamental and 
flowering shrubs are best transplanted now." 

May : " Sow broad beans, peas, lettuce, onions, radish and 
spinach. Carrots, parsnips and other top-rooted vegetables 
may be taken up and stored. Prune perpetual flowering 
banksian and other spring blooming roses." 

June : " This is the best month for planting all descrip- 
tions of fruit trees. Commence priming fruit trees, beginning 
with those that have lost their foliage. Finish planting aU 
kinds of trees. This is a good time for sowing grass seeds. 
Finish pruning roses, flowering shrubs, &c." 

Juli/ : " Plant largely of early potatoes. Sow parsnips 
upon rich deep soil. Sow peas largely. Sow main crops of 
onions ; also spinach, radish, and small salads, keeping all 
the walks, borders and beds neat and clean." 

August : " This month will close the season for planting 
fruit trees, &c. August is the chief month for sowing seeds 
of various kinds. Tomatoes may be sown in pots in a frame 
for planting out in October. Plant out cabbage. Tall- 
growing annuals will require tying up. Propagate fuchsias, 
chrysanthemums and climbers from cuttings. Re-pot plants 
commencing growth." 

September : " This is the busiest month in the year for 
seed sowing. Potatoes of all kinds should be planted 
for main crops. Sow scarlet runners, dwarf of French beans, 
beet, carrot, cucumber, melon, vegetable marrow, pumpkin, 
onion, radish and spinach. Plant Chinese yams and sweet 
potatoes. Plant out calceolarias., cupheas, geremiums, helio- 
tropes, pansies." 

October : " Plant out largely cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli 
and celery. Weeds will grow apace. Climbing plants will 
be growing fast." 

November: "Attend to cucumbers and melons. This is the 
time for preventing a good deal of pruning in winter. Use 
the finger and thumb judiciously in disbudding and stopping 
fruit trees. Thin the fruit where thick. Vines will require 
frequent attention as regards training, tying and thinning 
shoots. Newly planted shrubs or plants suffering from 
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simshine should be protected by boughs of tea trees or 
wattle." 

December: "Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and 
savoy may be sewn in shady places. Plant out early celery 
plants in trenches, and give abundance of water when 
established. Early potatoes for seed, when ripe, should be 
taken up and greened. This is the last month for planting 
out dahlias for autumn blooming. Roses and fruit trees may 
be budded." 

The above tells the tale of season and weather. The 
spring of Europe is autumn in Australia, autumn is spring, 
summer is winter, winter is summer. 

As to the garden stufP, the tale is told of a poetical 
gardener who, at the Western Australian Agricultural Show, 
held at Guildford on the Swan, placed on a big cabbage 
a card, bearing this notification of vegetable glory : — 

Drumhead is my name, 
Twenty-nine pounds I weigh, 
If you don't believe me, 
Come and rise me up. 

MINING. 

As the copper mines rescued Adelaide from a state of deep 
despondency, and almost despair, forty years ago— as gold has 
caused Victoria, New South "Wales, Queensland and New 
Zealand to advance beyond all colonial precedent — so was it 
once hoped that lead would make the fortune of Western 
Australia. 

Lead is not so bright as copper, nor as gold. Gold keeps its 
price, whatever happens. Copper has dropped exceedingly in 
the market, and so has lead. The western colony, therefore, 
that had only to rely upon lead and copper, not yet revealing 
either gold or coal, was grievously disappointed. 

Victoria District, so valuable for its good farms, its 
prosperous sheep and horse stations, its pearls and its gardens, 
is the one most distingushed for its mines. The centre of 
these is Northampton, which one reaches in about thirty miles 
by rail from Geraldton, port of Champion Bay. Berkshire 
Valley is another part in which copper, lead and even plum- 
bago are to be procured. The Irwin rocks yield antimony. 
Woongong has yielded silver. 
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Silver, lead and copper country around Northampton is 
about 60,000 acres. For a long time they were known as the 
Champion Bay or Geraldton Mines. On the Irwin, the 
mineral area is 5,000 acres. Some estimate the total metallic 
region at from 5,000 to 10,000 square miles. If we include 
that on the Murchison, the Upper Gascoigne, with the head- 
waters of the North- West and Kimberley districts, it would 
be easy to extend the amount considerably. Only let the 
English prices rise, and Western Australia could throw out 
immense quantities of ore. 

The Geraldine mines, on the Murchison, have a champion 
lode N. 25° E., with a strike to N.W., and many elvan dykes, 
though with less killas than in Cornwall. The Wheal 
Fortune is mostly copper. The Wheal Tortura is of copper 
and lead. The Gevalla has a yellow sulphuret. The copper 
Gwalla is in diorite. The Woomboaro is of lead. The 
Gelira of copper, is north of Champion Bay. Galena sulphide 
of lead is in several of the mines, and is found of high per- 
centage. The Yanganooka, of green carbonate of copper, is 
in a soft white felspathic rock. The Oakajee is of lead. 

Last year, in all Victoria district, only a score of lead 
mines were named, with one copper (Wheal Alpha), and one 
copper and lead at Narra Tarra. Governor Weld wrote to 
the Colonial Office : — 

" The Colony is rich in lead, silver, copper, iron, plumbago, 
and many other minerals are found in various localities, and 
indications of coal and petroleum are not wanting ; what w 
wanting is energy and enterprise to develope these riches." 

Had there been a chance of making cash out of these 
mines, the speculators of Melbourne and Ballarat would have 
spent money in their development; but one cannot fight 
against prices in the London market. Mr. Brown, the 
Government Geologist, has these remarks to make on the 
subject : — 

"The chief causes of the abandonment of many of the 
mines has, in my opinion, been the mode of working, and 
the want of capital, or its proper employment. From a 
consideration of the many outcrops of ore at the surface, the 
number, size, and extent of the veins, the area of the country 
over which they occur, and the quantity of ore which has 
been raised from the comparatively moderate depth yet 
reached, I believe there is here a wide field for the profitable 
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employment of capital, as it is only reasonable to expect that 
if deeper shafts were sunk, as rich or richer deposits of 
metallic minerals would be fotmd below a depth of 300 feet 
than have been foimd above the level." 

Iron ore of high percentage is known in several localities. 

Coal has not yet been dug, though carboniferous rocks are 
well distinguishable. A semi -bituminous deposit on the 
south side of the Swan was fancied connecting with coal veins. 
The same is abundantly got in the rocks of Warren river 
country. 

Baron von Miiller, of Melbourne, got from it a pale oil, 
burning with a brilliant but smoky flame. It dissolved in 
bisulphite of carbon when cold, and in kerosene. It gives a 
black varnish to wood, and, in solution, would make cloth 
waterproof. 

Gold is much wished for now. Years ago the Govern- 
ment paid Mr. Hargreaves, the discoverer of gold in New 
South Wales, to make a search in Western Australia. He 
failed to drop on it. One said at the time : 

" If only gold would turn up ! Gold might turn up any 
day. But, as gold did not turn up, then would not Provi- 
dence be so good as to allow something else to turn up ?*' 

There is going to be gold. A specimen of quartz from 
the Three Wonders' Mine, gave only 7 dwts. to the ton ; but 
an assay from some in the north showed 2f oz. to the ton. 
In March, 1884, seven tons of auriferous quartz were sent 
to Melbourne for an assay. A promising-looking reef is 
known on the Lower Blackwood. Gold has been got from 
gneiss, at Preston river, and from pipe-clay to the south-east 
of Pinjarra. Gold is reported from the Ord of Kimberley* 
Forrest could find about the quartz reefs, in latitude 17°, 
" no trace of auriferous reefs on any of the wash-aways." 

Mr. Brown, commenting on detritus, at Peterwangy, on 
the Irwin, said, "The formation does not resemble any 
auriferous formation that I have ever seen, and, owing to the 
hardness of the ground, it is likely to be a long time before 
it will be tested." Elsewhere he noticed that " the bed 
rock and quartz veins in it are identical in character and 
position (as to the granite) with the auriferous rocks of 
Victoria." 

As the Government offer £5,000 for the discovery of a 
real gold field within 300 miles of the coast, Western 
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Australia, the only colony of Australasia without its gold, 
may any day have the treasure revealed, and the ground be 
worked to profit. 

The Mineral Laws of the colony do not yet apply to g61d- 
bearing land, but all land unoccupied, or leased for pastoral 
purposes, may be selected for the search of other minerals 
than gold. 

A permit, costing a pound, allows the search for a year, 
without the removal of more than five tons of ore, and that 
for testing purposes only. 

A lease of from 20 to 200 acres, for seven years, is at 5s. 
an acre rental, the first year's rental being deposited at the 
time of application. 

The lease is forfeited, if, within one year, the mineral land 
is not worked. 

The annual return of raised ore is to be reported to the 
Commissioner. 

The lessee may purchase the land, up to 20 acres, at three 
poimds an acre, in three annual payments, if he has erected 
suitable plant and buildings for working the mine, or 
covenants to erect such in a certain time. 

In receiving a mining lease, the person must compensate 
the holder of a pastoral lease on whose run the mining land 
is placed. 

Machinery, &c., can be removed on the expiration or 
forfeiture of a lease, but no compensation for improvement is 
allowed. 

Inferior metals and precious stones, reserved by the Crown, 
may be searched for in alluvial deposits imder a license ; and 
a permission to purchase an area is given if neither gold nor 
silver is contained therein. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Although pastoral and agricultural work must take the 
first place, increased attention is being paid to manufactures. 
The few colonists are not pressed to adopt protection 
for the culture of their feeble town industries, since labour 
is in such demand in country parts. Removal from other 
colonies, and long general isolation, led to the making at 
home of things which would have been brought from abroad. 
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Wool is now demanding more careful management. Hides ^ 
once exported, are being converted into leather by local 
tanneries; while the leather is turned into boots on the 
spot, instead of an importation from England. Farmers 
ar^ producing good butter and cheese, particularly in the 
cool south-west ; though, as Mrs. Millett tells us, "As a 
general rule, all dairy produce was very costly over the 
hiUs." 

Fishing ought to be profitable, but the colonists, imtil 
quite lately, permitted American whalers to monopolise the oil 
industry from whale and seal. The dugong of Sharks Bay 
will pay in oil. The Registrar-General lately reported, 
" From Camden Harbour in the north to the extreme 
boundary of the Colony on the southern coast, whales are to 
be found in great numbers, the right whale on the feeding 
grounds in the bays, and the sperm in the large schools off 
the shore." 

The pearl oyster industry is very promising. From the 
extreme north-east, all along the northern shore, and to 
Sharks Bay, this industry is being wrought ; but little yet 
has been done with Mche-de-mer, Turtle shell, worth 
about 20s. a pound-weight, is easily obtained on the 
north. 

Guano beds are worked on the Abrolhos and Lacepede Isles. 
Dr. Voelcker, F.R.S., has given this report: "Lacepede 
guano belongs to the class of phosphoric guanos, and, in 
addition to phosphates of lime, upon which its chief value 
depends, contains variable proportions of organic matters, 
yielding more or less nitrogen, which contributes to the 
fertilizing and commercial value of the guano. All the 
samples sent to me for examiuation I find are virtually free 
from oxide of iron, and alumina, and carbonate of lime ; and 
the phosphates of lime contained in them consequently 
possess as high a commercial value as the best phosphoric 
guanos of commerce, containing an equal percentage of phos- 
phate of lime.** 

Farmers are turning their attention, at the suggestion of Baron 
von Miiller, to the cultivation of the castor-oil tree for local 
expression. The midberry has been a marked success, and 
silk cocoons from the Colony received praise in Europe. 
Mr. W. C. Brocklehurst, M.P., gave this testimony to the 
Governor : " The production of silk in Western Australia 
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cannot fail, in conrse of time, to become a most important 
and valuable industry." 

Timber has been elsewhere noticed ; but, for a number of 
years to come that industry will be, next to wool, a leading 
one. The energy of Victorian colonists has changed to 
advantage the old system of working. Tramways and 
railways are being laid down by private lessees of forest 
tracts, and the West Australian Manufacturing Company, 
with £100,000 capital, now work in Jarrah and Karri with 
intelligence and profit. The saw mills are of great power. 
" Sandalwood," as Governor Weld reported, "has enabled many 
of the poorer classes to obtain a livelihood by cutting that 
aromatic wood for export." 

A salt factory is managed by the prisoner natives on 
Rottnest Island. According to recent statistics, there were 

9 water flour mills, 10 steam ones, 18 steam saw mills, 

10 horse mills, 3 foundries, 3 tanneries, 7 breweries, 5 
aerated water factories, 4 furniture manufactories, 1 smelting 
works, 1 ice factory, 1 coach factory, 1 fish curing establish- 
ment. 

The wine manufacture may some day occupy an important 
place. Gum and manna collection is not neglected. 

TRADE, &c. 

Though with the population of less than some north of 
England manufacturing villages, the Colony has no con- 
temptible trade. Wool is raised, timber is cut, mineral is 
dug, produce is grown, pearl shell is gathered, and all must 
be carried and sold. On the other hand, things not produced 
must be brought thither for purchase. 

During 1883, the imports of the Colony came to 
£516,846; and the exports £447,010. This means a 
trade of nearly a million a year for 30,000 people ; being at 
the rate of some twelve hundred millions for a population 
like that of the British Isles. The imports are equal to 
£16. 10s. lljd. per head — man, woman and child; or over 
£30 a head for the annual total trade. 

Among the exports for that year were-wool 3,861,927 lbs., 
valued only at fourteen pence, £225,279, or about half the total 
exports. The timber realized £79,760 and largely sent to 
Adelaide while sandalwood for Ohma produced £56,250 ; 

G 
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pearl£l7,500; mother-o' -pearl and Sharks Bay shell, £32,01 6; 
provisions, £8,646 ; lead, £7,266 ; guano, £2,964 ; horses, 
£11,350; manna gum, £898; leather, £420. 

The list of articles imported tells of the civilized wants of 
the settlers. A duty of £118,444 on an import of £516,846 
is paid to Government. 

Over £10,000, the items are these : drapery, £82,978 ; 
flour from Adelaide, £33,593 ; sugar, £30,081 ; brandy, 
£21,568; tea, £16,683; oilman's stores, £16,654; beer, 
£15,481; boots and shoes, £12,773; com from Victoria, 
£12,023; ironmongery, £11,951: iron wire (fencing), 
£10,049; hardware, £10,744. 

Under £10,000 we have — tobacco, £9,078; galvanized 
iron, £8,736 ; fancy goods, £8,442 ; butter £8,090 ; cabinet 
and upholstery, £5,847 ; timber, £5,731 ; coal, £6,738 
agricultural machinery, £4,926; not agricultural, £3,758 
steam engines, £3,695 ; wheat from South Australia, £3,535 
barley from Victoria, £3,098 ; rum, £3,009 ; musical in- 
struments, £3,805; cheese, £4,053; hay, £2,159; sewing 
machines, £2,774 ; candles, £2,169; rails, £3,010 ; potatoes 
from Victoria, £1,825; cigars, £1,869; whisky, £1,816; 
coffee, £1,286; gin, £1,034; syrups and aerated waters 
£1,005; oatmeal, £1,051 ; malt, £1,086; hops, £920. 

The trade with the United Kingdom was £278,278 ; with 
South Australia, the nearest neighbour, £73,125 ; Guam, 
£17,649; Singapore, £16,424; Hong Kong, £15,327; 
China, £15,218; Victoria, £8,734; Mauritius, £6,664, 
Java, £5,314; India, £4,114 ; New Zealand, £3,892; Ceylon, 
£1,509, &c. 

While the exports which were the produce of the Colony 
came to £444,765, the re-exports of imported articles were 
only £2,245. In 1849 the exports were £26,156 ; the imports 
£28,534. 

The value of the 1883 imports, subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 12J^ per cent., was £236,264; at 10 per cent., 
£16,017; at 5 per cent., £25,370; at specific duties, 
£220, 1 5 1 ; admitted free, £ 1 9,043 . Sandalwood is charged 
an export duty of 5s. per ton; pearl shells from the 
north, £4 ; from Sharks Bay, £l per ton. The royalty on 
guano is 13s. per ton. 
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The Tariff of 1884 is in four Schedules 


The first contains 


the 


following : — 










Abticles. 






Duty. 








£ 8. 


d. 


Bacon, Hams and Tongues 




per lb. 





3 


Beer, Cider and Perry , , 




per gal. 


1 





Blasting powder 




per lb. 





oi 


Bran and Pollard 




per ton 


10 





Butter .. 




per lb. 





2 


Candles . . 




• »> 





1 


Cement . . 




per barrel 


2 





Cheese 




per lb. 





3 


Cigars and Snuff 




» 


5 





Cocoa, Chocolate, Chicory, Coffee 




• >» 





3 


Coffee, raw 




• >» 





2 


Confectionery 




• >» 





4 


Com: — 










v/ais .« .. .. ., .* 


pel 


' bushel, 40 lbs. 





4 


Wheat 




60 „ 





4 


Barley . . 




50 „ 





4 


Maize . . 




60 „ 





4 


Flour 


per 


ton, 2,000 lbs. 


1 





Fruit, dried, not including Dates 




per lb. 





3 


Galvanised Iron (corrugated sheets) , . 




per ton 


2 





Ginger 




per lb. 





3 


Gunny, Bran and Ore Bags 




per doz. 





6 






per ton 


12 


6 


Hops 




per lb. 





4 






per cwt. 


1 





Iron (hoop) 




>» 


1 







1 





Lead (Sheet, Pig and Piping) . . 


• 


• »» 


2 


6 




• 


per bushel 


2 





Oatmeal . . 


• 


. . per ton 


1 10 





Oil (Fish and Vegetable, except Salad in 


bottles) per gallon 





6 


Oils (Mineral and Turpentine, and 


Methylated Spirit 






and other Spirits rendered unfit for human consumption) 










per gallon 





6 


Onions . ,. 




• 


per ton 


10 





Pepper 






per lb. 





3 


Potatoes , * 






per ton 


10 





Kice 






per cwt. 


2 





Sacks (Com and Flour) . . 






per doz. 


1 





Sago 






per lb. 





1 


Salt (except Kock) 






per ton 


1 





Shot . . 






per cwt. 


5 





Soap (not Toilet) 






>> 


2 


6 


Soda (Crystal) 






per ton 


2 





Spices , • 


• • • 




per lb. 





3 



6 2 



per gallon 


1 








per lb. 








4 


. , per cwt. 





4 





per lb. 








4 


>» 





3 





• » 





1 





>» 








3 


per gallon 








6 


>» 





6 





» 





4 





each 








4 
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Articles. Duty. 

£8. d. 

Spirits, Cordials, or Strong Waters (not being perfumed or 
medicinal spirits to be used as medicine or perfumery only) 
for each and every imperial gallon of such Spirits, Cordials, 
or Strong Waters, of any strength not exceeding the 
strength of proof by Sykes' hydrometer, and so in pro- 
portion of any greater strength than the strength of proof, 
or any quantity greater or less than a gallon per gallon 16 

Spirits of Wine, Rectified, not being for medicinal purposes 

Sporting Powder . . 

Sugar, Molasses and Treacle . . 

^ d* •• •• •• •• ■• 

Tobacco* Tmanuf actured) 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) 
Tobacco for Sheepwash . . 
Vinegar , . . . . . • 

Wine ^sparkling) 
Wine (except sparkling) 
Wool Bales 

Under the head of SECOND SCHEDULE, we read « On the under- 
mentioned Goods, Wares, Articles, Merchandise, or things imported in 
the Colony, a Duty of 1 per cent., according to the value of the same :'' — 

Alkali, Anchors ; Boats, Bottles, stone and glass, imported empty ; 
Bricks, fire ; Casks, empty ; Chain, Cables ; Copper, sheet ; Copper, rod ; 
Cordage, Dynamite and Fuses ; Hides ; Iron Tanks, Ironwork for Rail- 
ways and Tramways ; Pictures, Prints and Statuary ; Pitch and Tar ; 
Preserved Mutton and Beef ; Pumps, Metal Piping ; Hose and other 
apparatus for raising water ; Salt Beef and Pork ; Sulphur ; Telegraphic 
Instruments, Wire Insulators ; Tools, Twine and Canvas. 

THIRD SCHEDULE. 

On the undermentioned Goods, Wares, Articles, Merchandise or 
things imported in the Colony, a Duty of 5 per cent., according to the 
value of the same : 

Brewery and Distilling Plant ; Disinfectants ; Drainage Pipes, Tiles ; 
Earth Closets ; Engine Packing, Felt Sheathing; Forges, Anvils, Bellows ; 
Gas and Iron Water Pipes ; Iron, pig ; Iron, bar and bolts ; Iron, sheet 
and plate ; Galvanised Sheeting, plain ; Iron Wire Netting ; Machinery, 
other than Agricultural Machinery ; Agricultural, consisting of Ploughs, 
Harrows, Scarifiers, Rollers; Horse Rakes, parts of; Reaping and 
Mowing Machines, Machines for Sowing Seeds by Horse-power, 
Moulding-boards and Plough Shares ; Metal Sheeting and Nails ; Mill- 
stones; Oakum; Patent Materials for Wool Scouring ; Printing Presses 
and Type ; Resin ; Smelting Materials ; Staves and Hoops for Carts ; 
Steam Engines and parts of; Steel, unworked, bar, blister, shear or 
cast; Tin, block, plate and foil; Weigh Bridges; Wire -Cloth for Quartz- 
Crushing Machinery ; Work for Patent Slips and Docks ; Zinc, sheet. 
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FOURTH SCHEDULE. 

On all Goods, Wares, Articles of Merchandise, or things imported 
into the Colony, and not included in the First, Second, Third, or Fifth 
Schedules, a Duty of 12j^ per cent., according to the yalue of the same. 

FIFTH SCHEDULE. 

Goods Free of Duty. 

Animals, live ; Books, printed, not heing Account, including Music 
and Charts; Coal, Coke and Fuel; Fire Engines; Ice; Immigrants' Tools 
and Instruments of Trade not exceeding £10 in value ; Machinery for 
horing for water and coal ; Musical Instruments and parts of, for places 
of worship ; Coloured Glass for Church Windows, and Band Instruments 
for Volunteer Force ; Outside Packages in which goods are ordinarily 
imported and which are of no commercial value except as covering for 
goods ; Personal Baggage of Passengers and Immigrants (not including 
vehicles, glass-ware, china-ware, silver and gold plates and plated goods 
and furniture other than cabin furniture), which is imported with and 
by passengers bondj^de for their own personal use, not imported for the 
purpose of sale ; Plants, Seeds and Bulbs ; Provisions and Stores, 
Military or Naval, required for Her Majesty's Service ; Rock Salt ; 
Specimens of Natural History, Antique Curiosities ; Specie, Bullion and 
Coin ; Uniforms and Appointments, Military, Naval and Civil, imported 
by Officers stationed in the Colony for their own purpose. 



The Stamp Act covers an extensive area. The fee for an Agreement 
of the value of £5 and upwards is 2s. 6d. ; Clerkship Articles, £10 ; 
Admission of a Barrister, £10; Apprenticeship, 6s.; Award for Sums 
between £10 and £50, ds. ; over £50, 10s. ; Bills of Exchange according 
to amount. Id. and 2d. ; Deed, lOs. ; Guarantee, 2s. 6d. ; Lease from 3d. 
to 15s. ; Mortgage Bonds, &c. Is. 3d. under £50. ; 7s. 6d., £300, and 
2s. 6d. each £100 after; Release, &c., Is. ; Receipt on Bills of Sales, Is. ; 
Notorial Act, 2s. 6d. There are some exemptions given. 

Publicans' Licences are from £10 to £50 ; Spirit Merchants' Licence, 
£5 ; Auctioneer Licences, £2. 5s. ; Dog Licence, 2s. 6d. to 208. 

The shipping is considerable for so small a community. 

In 1883 there entered from Britain a tonnage of 8,650 
sailing, and 29,895 steam vessels ; from South Australia, 
10,301 and 65,335; from Victoria, 5,953 and 3,883; New 
South Wales, 3,985 and 2,530 ; Ceylon, (no sailing), 47,540 
steam; Java, 1,064 sailing; (no steam); Singapore 966 and 
133; the Cape, 638 and 577 ; Natal, 1,983 sailing; Hong 
kong, 187 sailing; whalers, (sailing) 768 * United States, 338 
steam; Queensland, 351 sailing. 

There were 1 1 4 British sailing ships, 38,240 tons ; 5 
American, 1,775; 3 German, 1,258; 2 French, 1,228; 3 
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Norwegian, 816. But of British steam ships there were 92 of 
150,956 tons. 

Of this amount, Albany, from callers in at the Sound for 
coals, had a tonnage of 148,259 steam and 8,878 sailing. 
Freemantle had 2,697 steam and 24,062 sailing. Other ports 
had only sailing vessels, as Vasse, 7,421 ; Bunbury, 2,118; 
Port Walcott, 448 ; and Champion Bay, 390 tons. 

The Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, as 
well as those of other companies, call in at the Sound mainly 
for coaling purposes. 

Trading communication with the Colony is maintained 
largely by sailing vessels, as here shown. But while several 
firms send sailing vessels, the only steamers to Freemantle, 
chief port of the Colony, are despatched by Messrs. Trinder, 
Anderson & Co., 4, St. Mary Axe, and Messrs. Bethell & Co., 
10, Fenchurch Street, conjointly. These shippers have, also, 
as contractors for the Government, a steamer running 
between Freemantle and Singapore, which is arranged 
to regularly call in at the northern ports of Geraldton, the 
Gascoigne, Sharks Bay and Cossack, for the Victoria and 
the North- West Districts, and occasionally at the Fortescue, 
the Ashburton, and Kimberley at King Sound. 

The steam fare to Freemantle from London (a trip of fifty 
days) is 45 guineas saloon, 25 guineas second class, and 16 
guineas steerage ; but via Singapore, the rate is 55 guineas 
saloon, and 40 guineas second class. The same two com- 
bined firms are the English representatives of the King 
George's Sound Coal Company of Western Australia, having 
hulks in the harbour for the supply of coal to calling vessels. 
They each, independently, have lines of sailing ships between 
London and various ports in the Colony. 

The Adelaide Steamship Company have a weekly nm 
between Freemantle and Geraldton, taking 24 hours, and a 
monthly trip to Cossack. 

To those having leisure and means, a trip by steam to 
Perth, Champion Bay and the Pearl Fishery would be a very 
desirable one for health and pleasure. 

The West Australian Shipping Association has its London 
Office at 14, Fenchurch Street. This is a colonial organi- 
zation for the direct advantage of importers in Western 
Australia. 
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Post Offices are essential to trade and commerce. In 60 
offices, the letters transmitted were, in 1883, 1,180,650 ; the 
newspapers, 916,274. 

Postal Charges for town letters are a penny ; for the country, two- 
pence ; for other parts of Australia, threepence ; for England, sixpence. 
Newspapers, not a week old, are free. Book Packets, in the Colony, 
pay a penny under 4 ozs., twopence for 4 ozs., fourpence for 8 ozs. ; 
to other inter-colonial places, double that rate ; the same for England. 

Post Cards, one halfpenny, circulated in the town; with a penny 
stamp, in the country. Money Orders, for not more than £2, at the 
Inland Money Order Offices, are charged threepence; below £5, six- 
pence; below £10, a shilling, the largest issued. Foreign Money Orders 
are to be procured. 

Postal Savings' Banks are established at all the leading settlements, 
even in the far north. 

The telegraph is from Perth to the Sound, thence to Eucla 
on the border south-east, 750 miles. It goes from Perth to 
Champion Bay, and is being carried 500 miles further north 
to Port Walcott, on the way to Derby and Kimberley. 

Banks have a good position there. The four establishments, 
in 1884, returned, to Government order, tbeir assets 
at £1,019,185, and their liabilities at £686,222. The 
West Australian Bank paid dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. 



Railways are but in their infancy, at present, throughout 
that vast area of Western Australia ; but it will not be 
long before they bring available and reliable means of 
communication. In all the other Australias, the enterprise of 
constructing railroads has been in the hands of Government, 
whose public loans have been raised chiefly for this 
purpose. 

In Western Australia a different policy is being pursued. 
It is thus described by Governor Broome : — " With our vast 
territory and limited revenues, it seems that the land grant 
system of railway construction deserves every encouragement 
on proper and prudent conditions." 

The syndicate, proposing to make a railway, seeks to be 
recouped for the outlay by so many acres of land, contiguous 
to that railway, and by the sale or lease of which profit 
may be made. The Crown Lands, by a vote of the local 
Legislature, can be devoted to this purpose. The Government, 
by retaining the alternate sections to such a grant, may 
hereafter benefit more by their sale than they would have 
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done by that of the whole area, had not such ferline have 
been formed by the Company. 

It is the wish of the authorities to get an increase of 
settlers, and if they are able to do this without expense 
to themselves, through the syndicate importing labour for 
the works, a saving to the State will be effected. On 
the other hand, it has been feared elsewhere that a 
combination of large capitalists might, in some way, operate 
prejudicially to the future of the Colony. Anyhow, 
poor Western Australia, with so few people, cannot 
bear the burden, it is said, of increased loans, even for useful 
railways. 

The Government line from Port Freemantle to Perth goes 
onward to the eastern townships of Guildford, York and 
Beverley. Another line connects the mining Northampton 
of Victoria district with the port of Geraldton. Though only 
34 miles long, this is of great service ; its cost was £150,000. 

It is in contemplation to connect Geraldton and Guildford, 
300 miles, so as to bring the agricultural and pastoral pro- 
ducts of such places as Toodyay, New Norcia, &c., to the 
capital. The timber country in the south-west is getting threaded 
with tramways and railways by the private companies 
engaged in the forests, constructed to bring the wood to western 
or southern ports. 

A little over a himdred miles of rail have been constructed 
by the State. To hasten this work, private enterprise is 
further sought. Sir F. Napier Broome puts it : — " Railways 
are absolutely needed to develop the Colony, for the good 
land, though a large total in the aggregate, is a tract here 
and a tract there, and cannot be worked without easy and 
cheap means of communication.** 

The two projects for which concessions are being obtained 
are, the Midland Railway through the Victoria district, and 
the Southern one to King George's Sound. These may 
partially remove the evil noted by Mr. Simpson, Engineer : — 
" The want of easy transit has done more to retard the 
progress of Western Australia than all other causes 
combined." The first project is coupled with the name of 
Mr. Waddington, the second with that of Mr. Hordem. 

In both cases, the proposition was the grant of twelve 
thousand acres of land for every mile of constructed railway, 
Avhich were to be within forty miles of the line^ but not to 
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■occupy more than half of the frontage. The companies were 
to retain the railway as their property, so long as they observe 
the conditions. Time for the construction is set forth. 

Further, the parties to whom the concessions are made, in 
introducing at their own charge, within seven years, ^ye 
thousand European immigrants, were to receive grants of land 
to the extent of fifty acres for each immigrant, and to select 
the land within forty miles of the railway so made. 

Mr. Waddington's rail in Victoria District would start from 
•Guildford, 8 miles from Perth, and proceed through Gingin, 
New Norcia, Victoria Plains, Upper Irwin, and Dongarra to 
Greenough Flats. 

Mr. Hordem's Beverley- Albany Line would pass generally 
through a dry but fertile district. Mr. Forrest, C.M.G., the 
■explorer, certifies : " There cannot be a doubt that the whole 
of the country between Beverley and King George's Sound 
is capable of being more beneficially utiHsed." 

EMIGRATION. 

Amidst the general competition for British emigrants 
among our colonies, what chance has . the long-neglected, 
half -forgotten Western Australia? 

It has not the thousand-mile stretch of wheat lands seen in 
the Canadian NorthrWest ; nor has it the lengthened rigorous 
-cold of those regions. It has not the rich gold mines of 
Eastern Australia ; nor has it the feverish craving for wealth 
and display conspicuous in those prosperous settlements. 
It has dwelt so long apart and alone, and become so recon- 
ciled to its supposed inferiority, that a quiet and resigned 
contentment closed ears to sounds of progress, and eyes to 
opening chances of success. While the colonists themselves 
remained so indifferent at home, or retreated to other and 
more moving quarters, was it likely that Western Australia 
could excite any interest in the world beyond its boundaries? 
When Adelaide and Hobart people felt no longing to visit 
it, was it likely that men in England, contemplating emigra- 
tion, would think of it ? 

And yet, thoughtful observers began to see a great change 
going on in the Colony. If the population did not increase, 
there was a surprising leap in the agricultural and pastoral 
returns. 
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It was clear enough that the land was not all sand. The 
timber was a resource so great and rich, that only a prudent 
arrangement was needed to turn it to excellent profit. The 
mines any day might spring forward, as in neighbouring 
colonies, to be a source of enormous wealth. The pearl 
fisheries were awaiting development. The revelation of new 
lands, of great fertility and promise, excited considerable 
attention. The commercial prospects, with such admirable 
northern ports, suddenly brightened to view. 

Yes, there was something in the Colony after all, and it 
was not bad to be early in a newly opening locality. The 
raw material wanted working up there. If the residents 
wanted spirit or cash to develop their coiuitry, were there not 
men of enterprize and means in Melbourne and Sydney to do 
it? Hence it was that the author of the address to the Royal 
Colonial Institute declared : '' Keen men of business, who 
are on the look-out to be first in at a good thing, are turning 
their attention to Western Australia. The capitalists of 
Victoria and the other Eastern Colonies take a growing 
interest in us. Speculators have an idea there is money to 
be made on our side of the continent, and I believe they are 
right. One result of this new state of things is that I have 
just signed a contract for 220 miles of railway on the land- 
grant system, involving an expenditure of near a million of 
money ; while two svndicates are negotiating other similar 
enterprises of magnitude in different parts of the 
Colony." 

As soon as the tide turned in favour of the Swan River 
side, according to the belief of Adelaide, ^Melbourne and 
Sydney, that was the moment for the people of more distant 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin to interest themselves in 
that region. They may safely follow such energetic and far- 
seeing leaders of a movement. 

It is not easy to tell who should go thither, and in what 
they should engage. If really meaning to work, whether by 
hand or head — ^if really meaning to manage the conduct of 
their own affairs, whatever they be, with prudence and 
diligence — ^it is hard to say who will not be wanted there. 

Avery foolish idea prevails that only strong muscle is 
wanted in a colony, with a general capacity to live hard, and 
rough it in all weathers. Impressed with this notion, men 
of education have thrown away power in rude labour, which,. 
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if properly employed in other directions, with ever so little 
means, would have resulted in greater personal profit, and 
considerably more lasting advantage to the Colony they 
entered. There are muny little industries, involving small 
means, but intelligence and earnest effort, that can be estab- 
lished in new settlements. A wrinkle may be got out of 
Cousin Jonathan's proceedings. 

On the other hand, while black coats are all-prevailing in 
Melbourne, it would be absurd for a man to go to Perth, 
York, or Geraldtown, with the expectancy of at once dropping 
into a position where the black coat was in character. Along 
with the pen, some hand labour may be required. Some 
physical exertion, though not so very great, can go along with 
brain work. 

While it is a comfort to know that hard toil at any rude 
employment is never regarded in Australia with the scorn 
and inward shudder it is too often in the old coimtry, where 
ancient serf notions have not all died out ; it is a mistake for 
new comers to fancy that they must talk roughly, move 
awkwardly, dress dirtily, and act rudely, to be thought colonial. 
Self-respect is better maintained, and public estimation 
secured, by a more natural and a less barbarous display. 

Muscle-bearing men are wanted, though the Colony is 
not yet in a position to pay for the passage of but few of 
them. Wages are not quite so high as in the richer colonies, 
but expenses are proportionately low. It would be well for 
such as intend establishing any industry, or engage in 
any special undertaking, to take out workers with them. 

As some of the rougher elements of society are still 
floating about, those intending to enter the path of rude or 
common labour, or even that of artizan employment, need 
careful watch over themselves ; not that they will be subject 
to violence or insults, but they may fall into the habits of 
drinking not altogether unknown in the supposed model 
British communities. Drink is unattended with the misery, 
crime and degradation recognised here, but it is a sad obstacle 
to individual advance and happiness, to family comfort, and 
the country's progress. 

Though fewer great fortunes are made at Perth than at 
Sydney and Melbourne, yet a comfortable living, without 
anxiety about the children's future, is not to be despised. 
While Mr. Trollope, in his Australian tour, sympathised 
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more with wealthy squatters than struggling little farmers 
or rude workers, he recorded this, estimate of the humblest 
colony of the south : 

" To him who feels that with £200 or £300 he has but 
little hope in England, and who would prefer independence 
and property of his own to the composite luxuries and 
miseries of a crowded country, I think that Western Australia 
possesses as good a field for his small capital as any other 
colony." 

This he said several years ago, when the times at Swan 
River were* despondent, and when the wonderful revelation 
of the Kimberley North-east had not been made, but when 
even he could see that something could be done in so 
forsaken a place. 

The agricultural advantages of the Colony have only 
recently been adequately tested. Without the richness of 
some tracts in Tasmania or New Zealand, it has a number of 
very fair farming districts. It is favoured remarkably above 
the far-famed North-west of America and the roUing prairies, 
in the singularly small amount of grasshoppers or locusts. 
It is superior to the wealthier eastern colonies in the com- 
parative absence of those insect plagues which make a crop 
so uncertain. As a grower remarked, " When we put seed 
in there, we are pretty sure of a return.'^ 

The main trial is undoubtedly deficiency of showers. But 
the dry east, about York and Beverley, can have as much 
rain as our eastern counties, though it comes within a limited 
period of the year. English farmers have not yet learnt, 
in going abroad, to be careful about storing water, or studying 
as to the best means of obtaining it. Chinese in Australia, 
with their sensible modes of irrigation, raise excellent crops 
in dry lands. 

Adaptation to existing circumstances is the great lesson 
new comers have to learn. 

An unnecessary alarm has been raised about poison plants, 
as if similar evils were not found in other colonies, or 
even on British pastures. Gh*aziers have ascertained that 
simple contrivances prevent much mischief. Some shut up 
unlucky tasters in an inclosure, where, quiet and abstinent, 
the stock soon recover, as the poisonous quality, like alcohol, 
afPects the nerves and brain more than the blood. Others, 
again, collect a lot of the nuisance, burn it, and sicken new 
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cattle with the smell of the smoke of it, so that they then 
avoid the plant. 

Thus it is with many other reputed causes of trouble in a 
fresh country. They have to be boldly faced, not cried over, 
and wiser measures adopted to avoid them, or minimise their 
bad effects. 

One fact remains : the Colony can grow all English 
vegetables and fruits to a degree of excellence seldom known 
here, and raise articles that cannot be produced in the colder 
clime of Britain. It is well known that, in the South-west, 
potatoes and other vegetables may be grown all the year 
round, owing to the climate. There can be more pleasure 
and health got out of a farm the whole year through 
than, perhaps, in any other part of the world. More profit 
than has hitherto been made could be realized with more 
energy and enterprise. 

A Uttle money can go a long way there, and that cannot 
be said for America and some of the wealthier colonies. 

A man with a hundred pounds, watching his opportunity, 
may lay it out to advantage. He who has a thousand 
or more to invest would find other modes of engagement. 
It is better to live quietly and economically three or four 
weeks, learning the ways of the place, than rush hastily into 
any venture. 

Trade and commerce afford good openings. It is an 
acknowledged truth, and it is said without unkind feeling 
towards the really hospitable settlers, that there is a want 
of the go-a-head ways so conspicuous in Melbourne and 
Otago. Men are in less hurry, and care less about the waste 
of tune and chances. Sure of a living, enjoying the charms 
of a bright climate, and with no anxiety about the morrow, 
they take life easily. 

This condition of things gives a chance to a pushing 
fellow, fresh from the acute competition of an old country, 
and he would discover neglected avenues to a comfortable 
maintenance, if not something more, in trading opportunities. 
An ingenious, plodding, persevering mechanic, who keeps him- 
self out of temptation to self-indulgence, cannot fail to do well. 

The very limited population, in the longest settled parts, 
affords a scope to new comers. There is no want of elbow 
room, and, in the more recently opened-up quarters, prizes 
are to be had. 
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One cannot imagine a finer place for a mere health seeker, 
of only very moderate means. He might purchase cheaply 
a little homestead, easily improved to requirement, with a 
ready stocked orchard and a vineyard, in the bracing South- 
west, not far from the coast. Never hot long together, with 
no frost, fanned by sea airs, with forest shade and grandeur 
near, civilizing conditions close at hand — such localities afEord 
temptiBg prospects for the weak and weary. 

Unlike the richer and more progressive settlements. 
Western Australia holds out fewer golden hopes to the 
immigrant, who is thus led to expect less wonderful things, 
be content with modest openings, and gradually make his- 
way, with fewer obstacles and disappointments than might 
elsewhere be experienced. 

To men of worthy principles, desirous, while attending to 
their own material interests, to aid in the moral and intel- 
lectual development of a small rising community, and so 
laying the foimdation of a righteous and happy social 
structure, this colony cannot fail to have attractictns. 

The opinions of the present Governor of the Colony 
are of great value and importance at this time. He is fully- 
aware that Western Australia *' possesses solid and various 
resources, capable of great development," though not more 
than 700 persons were then to be foimd scattered north of the 
Murchison, in the very best quarters for progress, mainly for 
depasturing, in all the colony. 

" At this day," says he, " only 32,000 settlers are thinly 
scattered over the occupied portion of her vast expanse ; and 
such a mere handful of colonists, even were they concen- 
trated, would not furnish material for a community of any 
importance. The most pressing want of the colony, the one 
great need, is more people^-of the right sort, of course ; not 
only more hands to labour, but more capitalists to employ 
them. The development of valuable industries l3ring ready 
to hand is hampered at every turn by the want of population. 
The colony is l&e a ship under-manned, which, however fair 
the wind may blow, cannot spread its sails to catch a 
favouring breeze. 

*' I can confidently say, that we have both room and 
attractions for new comers. The difficulty has hitherto been 
that our immigrants would not stay with us, but went on to 
the wealthier and more bustling Eastern Colonies. Now 
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however, this has changed ; and indeed, the tide is setting the 
other way. Eager to take advantage of what seems, at last, 
a favourable turn in her affairs,Westem Australia is bestirring 
herself, and making strenuous efPorts to break free from the 
adverse conditions and circumstances which have shackled 
her for half a century." 

These are hopeful words and true ones. Some, however, 
who look beyond mere material progress, will be gratified 
to learn that " strenuous efforts to break free " from long 
standing moral disabilities is the most promising sign of all 
for the future of Western Australia. 
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West AostraliaD Shipping Association. 

FIRST CLASS SHIPS I REDUCED FREIGHTS I 

LOCAL MANAGEMENT I 

Are among the advantages offered to the supporters of the above 
Association, which has been established by the Importers, in West 
Australia with the object of effecting a Reduction in the high 
Freights hitherto ruling, and insuring the maintenance of moderate 

rates in the future. 



Head Offick: FRP^MANTLE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

J. W. Batemax, Sec, pro. tern, 

London Office: 14, FENCHURCH STREET, 
W. Makden, Manager. 

For Freight, Passage, or other particulars apply as above. 
H^OW KEADY.] 

STREET'S 

INDIAN AND COLONIAL MERCANTILE DIRECTORY, 

1884-5. 

Price to Subscribers, 20s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 25s. 



lUnatrated with. Ninetetm Maps specially engraved for the tvork. 



This Publication offers to the Manufacturers of England a reliable and valuable 
guide to the European Merchants of India, China, Japan and the Eastern Seas, 
Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia, the West Indies and all the Colonies 
iind English Settlements. The contents have been most carefully revised (locally) 
iit great expense, so that it cannot but prove a trustworthy book of continual 
reference. It also contains Tariffs, Trade Returns, Populations, Maps, and other 
information useful to Merchants, and a full list of the principal Manufacturers 
and Shippers in leading towns of the United Kingdom. 

STREET & CO., 30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.G.; axd 
STREET BROTHERS, 5, SERLE STREET, W.C. 
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LONDON to FREMANTLE. 

Steamers dispatched in 

JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, OCTOBER, 

And at shorter intervals if inducement offers. 
RATES OF PASSAGE; 

45 to 50 gs. Saloon; 25 gs. Second Class; 16 gs. Steerage. 

Fre'iffhtit most moderate^ and Through Hairs f/irrn fron Co)ttineht(il and 

United States Forts fif agrcedj. 

PABCELS CABBIED AT 6d. FEB LB. MINIMUBS! 2s. 6d. 

Also To and From 

LONDON and all WEST AUSTRALIAN Ports 

. (VIA SINGAPORE). 
The S.S. NATAL (or other first-class Steamer), runs regularly between 

Fpemantle, Geraldton, Sharks Bay, Gaseoyne, Ashburton, Cos- 
sack (callinpf at other. Ports when inducement offers), and SlngapOPC, also 
at Batavia on the ujjward passage only, carrying Cargo at Through Rates to 
aiid from any of the Ports named. Through Rates to and from the Continental 
Ports by arrangement. 

Foi Freight or Fassage apply to 

C. BETHELL <& Co., 110, Feuchurch Street, Loudon, E.C.; or to 

TBINDEB, ANDERSON & Co., 4, St. Mary Axe, London. 



LONDOTJ to FREMANTLE. 

Sailing Vessels will be dispatched by the undermentioned at short intervals. 
The following ^hips trade regularly with the Colony of Western Australia : — 

MINERO CHARLOTTK PADBURY 

HELENA MENA KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 35, 20, AND 15 GUINEAS. 

LOWEST RATES OF FREIGHT. 

For Freight or Fassage apply to 

TBINDEBj ANDEBSON & Co., 4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 



LONDON to FREMANTLE. 

Sailing Vessels are dispatched at short intervals, the following being 

regular Traders : — 

GHISLEHURST ANNIE McDONALD 

LADY DOUGLAS WEST AUSTRALIAN 

CHALGROYE. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 35,20, AND 15 GUINEAS. 

LOWEST RATES OF FREIGHT. 
For Frt^ight or Fassage apply to 

C. BETHELL & Co., 110, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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